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INTRODUCTION 


In a nation where it is increasingly diffcult—and perhaps 
even pointless—to categorize writers strictly in national 
terms, Brian Moore has been aptly labelled by George 
Woodcock as one of those “splendid birds of passage” 
who from time to time set down on Canadian soil, write 
a novel or two, and then take flight again. Moore emerges 
as one of the more exciting of this group of recent years, 
and he joins that other literary outsider, Malcolm Lowry, 
as one of the truly distinctive voices in Canadian fiction 
since the Second World War. The fact that he assumed 
Canadian citizenship during his stopover gives this 
country, I think, more than a passing claim on him, even 
though critics like George Woodcock and Desmond 
Pacey would deny him full Canadian status. It becomes 
ultimately, perhaps, a question of convenience to call 
him a Canadian writer, a point which Moore himself has 
supported on a number of occasions, and the tenor of his 
remarks makes it clear that it is a matter of appreciative 
expediency rather than any conscious nationalism that 
dictates his choice. “I would be happy to be called a 
Canadian writer,’ he remarked on a recent occasion. “I 
am a Canadian citizen [and] Canada was where I started 
writing as a professional writer.”* 

Nevertheless, no one is more aware of his ambivalent 
status than Moore himself, and in an interview at his 


part-time California home he commented facetiously on 
this anomaly: 


It’s almost as though fate had cast me in the perfect 
role of the outsider without my even being aware 
of it. It starts with this: [though I am a Catholic] 
I have a Protestant name, and I come from the 
North of Ireland. Therefore when I wrote a book 
about Catholics all the Catholics tended to discount 
it, because they thought it was written by a Protes- 
tant. Then when it might have seemed that some- 
one in Ireland might have started writing about me, 
it was announced that I was living in Canada and 
was really a Canadian who was pretending to write 
Irish novels. I embraced the Canadians with both 
arms and became a Canadian citizen and announced 
to everyone that I was a Canadian writer, where- 
upon I spent my life being told by Canadians that 
I’m not really a Canadian. I came down here. . 
when I had lived in New York for several years, 
I don’t think I met an American publisher or writer 
who didn’t still believe I lived in Montreal, and I’m 
sure that nobody knows where I’m living now ex- 
cept youl? 


He realizes that his lack of specific identity contributes 
to his relative obscurity, but he recognizes at the same 
time that it is the artistry of the writer rather than his 
national label which must ultimately bestow or withhold 
genuine recognition. 

The record of Moore’s life points up the inevitability 
of his uncertain status, and it explains as well the essen- 
tial complexity of his fictional world. He was born in 


Belfast, Northern Ireland, on August 25, 1921, one of 
nine children of the late James Bernard and Eileen 
(McFadden) Moore. The family had originally been 
Protestant, but Brian’s grandfather, a Belfast lawyer, had 
converted to Catholicism in his forties, “whereupon,” 
Brian recalls, “he lost his entire practice, and died sus- 
piciously of cirrhosis of the liver at forty-eight!” Moore’s 
formative years were thus shaped in no small part by 
the burden of prejudice and hostility that confronts a 
Catholic family in a strict Presbyterian environment. The 
psychological and sociological manifestations of this con- 
flict constitute a recurring theme in Moore's fiction, and 
in his private statements, too, he has revealed his anti- 
pathy towards this legacy: “I felt, and I feel,” he recalls, 
“that both Protestantism and Catholicism in Northern 
Ireland are the most desperate tragedies that can happen 
_ to people .... I feel there should be a pox on both their 
houses.”? 

A second formative influence on Moore was his family, 
particularly his father who, from the age of twelve, had 
educated himself through scholarships to become a suc- 
cessful surgeon, hospital administrator, and university 
lecturer, and who, as Moore remembers, “couldn’t under- 
stand failure of any kind . . . He was a very honest man, 
my father, and that’s a thing I’ve remembered about him, 
He believed totally in the things he believed in; he was 
very uncompromising, and he left us at least with that— 
a legacy of values that I think are very out of date to- 
day.”* But he was also a strong Irish nationalist and a 
confirmed Anglophobe, and eventually Moore came to 
reject these prejudices as he did his Catholic heritage. 
“T thought my father was wrong,” Moore recalls. “I 


thought all my uncles and my relatives were wrong be- 
cause, the thing is, they were idealists, but they were 
idealists of their generation—narrow, parochial idealists.”® 

Yet those fictional characters who seem to be clearly 
modelled on his father—Professor O'Neill in Judith 
Hearne, Gavin Burke, Sr. in Emperor, and Daniel 
Kelleher in his short story, “Grieve for the Dear De- 
parted’”—are sympathetic and positive creations, so it is 
clear that it was essentially only his father’s ideology— 
his Catholicism and his Anglophobia—that he could not 
accept. And even though he disagreed with the institu- 
tionalized dogma of his parents, he admired them strong- 
ly for being able to subscribe to a faith of some sort. “If 
they hadn’t had their faith,” Moore asserts, “they would 
have been more dishonest and less admirable people. 
Part of the admirable thing about my mother was that 
while she was a sort of depressive woman, her faith kept 
her from being self-centred.’* The strong affection he 
felt for his mother is clearly evident in his portrait of 
Mrs. Tierney in An Answer From Limbo, one of the 
most sympathetically drawn characters in all his fiction. 

A third environmental force, Moore’s formal educa- 
tion, was significant only in that it served to intensify 
his growing reaction against the more parochial values 
associated with his religion, his family, and his state. He 
attended Saint Malachi’s College, a Jesuit institution 
whose atmosphere of suspicion, hostility and sadism was 
later reflected effectively in The Feast of Lupercal but 
whose influence on him in terms of any encouragement 
towards a writing career was virtually negligible. He was 
not an outstanding student, though he was proficient at 
languages and composition, a talent which he exploited 


in his schooling by writing essays for his classmates at 
sixpence a throw! But his memories of Saint Malachi’s 
are on the whole tinged with bitterness and anger: “I 
felt, and I feel, bitterly against the school system I was 
brought up on,” he has remarked. “It was a system of 
beating and teaching by rote... . I still feel it’s a won- 
der I’m not a complete sadist or a masochist after the 
kind of upbringing we got.’” He left Saint Malachi’s 
without graduating in 1940, and this marked the end of 
Moore’s formal education, for though he took a few 
courses by correspondence from London University, the 
war effectively interrupted any further plans he might 
have had for higher education. 

Early in World War II Moore joined a Belfast Air 
Raid Precautions unit and in 1942 transferred to the Fire 
Service, experiences which he would use a quarter of a 
century later in his Emperor of Ice-Cream. In 1943 he 
joined the British Ministry of War Transport in North 
Africa, eventually accompanying the Allied occupation 
forces as a port official into Naples and Marseilles. He 
was then slated to go on to China in the same capacity 
but, characteristically, one of the many ironic twists in 
his life intervened to prevent this. 


When the Marseilles thing was over . . . I was put 
on a list to go to China. And I was turned down 
because I was Irish, and I was told I was turned 
down because I was Irish because the Irish were not 
dependable and tended to be subversive! Having 
been an Anglophile all during the war and against 
my parents for their attitude of Anglophobia, I be- 
came an Anglophobe for a few years after that!® 


He returned to London and at the end of the war spent 
a year and a half with the UNRRA mission in Warsaw, 
after which he travelled as a free-lance correspondent in 
various nations of Europe before emigrating to Canada 
and taking out Canadian citizenship in 1948. 

This phase of Brian Moore’s life was characterized by 
a dramatic break with the forces of his past, and in effect 
the German blitzes he experienced in Belfast became 
both fact and symbol of this drama—the destruction of 
the world of his father, his church, and his state. It was 
a period of searching, of accumulation of experiences, 
and gaining new insights—insights that he was to rely 
on in his later career as a novelist. Aside from journalism 
and some abortive attempts at poetry, he revealed no 
particular bent for writing during this time, and it 
wasn’t until the late forties that it occurred to him that 
he could be more than a journalist, though he was al- 
ways strongly attracted to the world of literature. 

It was during the early years in North America that 
Moore began writing in earnest, first as a newspaperman 
with the Montreal Gazette and later as a short story 
writer and novelist. In 1951 he married his first wife 
Jacqueline Sirois, a staff-writer for Weekend Magazine; 
about the same time he started on his first serious novel, 
Judith Hearne, supporting himself by turning out detec- 
tive novels and pulp stories on the side. When he recalls 
this period of his career he sounds almost like Ginger 


Coffey: 


Well, I was living a very hand-to-mouth existence. 
I wrote the book in a shack in the Laurentians and 
my wife, thank God, was working at the time as a 


newspaper reporter, and we lived on the occasional 


short story I sold and her salary.® 


It is worth noting that only in his pulp writings has he 
in any way utilized the experiences he accumulated in 
his European wanderings during and after the war; he 
had absorbed enough of the superficial exotica during 
these travels to satisfy the pulp readers’ demands, but he 
never felt that he became sufhciently involved with these 
experiences to incorporate them into his serious fiction. 
These early stories, almost all of which were published 
in the Montreal Weekend Magazine between 1951 and 
1954, are mercifully out of print, and serve mainly to 
illustrate how clearly Moore has kept his hack work and 
his serious writing separate. 

The publication of Judith Hearne in 1955 won for 
him immediate and international acclaim, and though 
it by no means made him financially independent, he 
was determined from then on to devote full time to his 
writing career. During this period he wrote a number of 
short stories for The Atlantic Monthly and other jour- 
nals, some of which, like “Sassenach,” “Lion of the After- 
noon,’ and “Grieve for the Dear Departed,” rank with 
the best of his fiction and show even more clearly than 
do his novels the influence of Joyce. But his main inter- 
est lay with the novel, and before he left Canada for 
the United States in 1959 he had written The Feast of 
Lupercal (1957) and most of The Luck of Ginger Coffey 
(1960), both of which strongly confirmed the reputation 
he had earned with Judith Hearne. 

Since 1959, Moore has lived more or less permanently 
in the United States, first in Amagansett, Long Island, 


where he completed Ginger Coffey on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, and subsequently alternating his residency 
between New York City and Malibu, California. His 
fourth novel, An Answer From Limbo (1962), derives 
from his Greenwich Village days, but his fifth and most 
autobiographical novel, The Emperor of Ice-Cream 
(1965), once again turns to a Belfast setting, thus inter- 
rupting momentarily his concern with the North Amer- 
ican environment begun in Ginger Coffey, and taken up 
again in his sixth novel, I Am Mary Dunne (1968). 
This last novel Moore wrote in California, where he was 
invited in 1964 by Alfred Hitchcock to write script for 
his film, Torn Curtain. He now lives at Malibu with his 
second wife, the former Jean Denny of Kentville, Nova 
Scotia. He still writes film scripts (among them, a re- 
vision of Judith Hearne), but film writing, like his earlier 
pulp writing, is for him chiefly a means of financing his 
serious work. 

In the world of contemporary fiction, Brian Moore 
has been, and essentially remains, a loner; he has de- 
veloped his artistic vision and skills quite independently 
of any literary group or movement, and in many ways 
he defies literary as well as national categorization. 
Though he acknowledges his debt to masters like Joyce, 
Flaubert, and Dostoievsky, he denies any serious in- 
fluence on his work by present-day writers. On both 
sides of the Atlantic Moore seems for the moment to be 
in a critical no-man’s land by himself. 

In part, this isolation stems from his reticence and his 
unwillingness to foist himself upon the social-literary 
scene. “I am not a colorful character,” he has admitted. 
“I dislike personal publicity and I have contempt for 


those writers who become ‘personalities’ and give them- 
selves colorful personae, those people who as Daniel 
Boorstin said ‘are well known for their well-known- 
ness’..”1° But it is also his artistic credo that accounts for 
his relative obscurity: he does not exploit the usual situ- 
ations that lie at the core of many contemporary novels 
—racial conflicts, violence, homosexuality—and therefore 
does not gain admittance to the particular “in group” 
that is for the moment fashionable. Indeed, he violates 
the very code that John W. Aldridge set forth some years 


ago as an essential formula for the beginning writer: 


The young writer is faced . . . with the unavoidable 
fact that the only hope for a successful dramatic 
effect lies today in the depiction of the grotesque 
and abnormal; for it is there and there only that the 
tragic situation of modern life exists. The mediocre 
and the undaring . . . are unpresentable in dramatic 
terms. Their adjustment to life is made at the ex- 
pense of no conflict. Their happiness has no con- 
sequences. The most that can be said for them is 
that they have managed to arrive at a state of life in 
which nothing of importance is ever likely to hap- 
pen. If the writer sets out to depict them, he finds 
himself poverty-stricken in events and symbols. ‘They 
may represent a condition of positive value, of hope 
and virtue, but they take no action in the name of 
virtue, and it is upon action that literary art de- 


pends.1? _ 


In actual fact, this is just what Moore has done: he has 
taken “the mediocre and the undaring” to whom nothing 


is going to happen, and out of this he has forged a genu- 
inely dramatic situation. It is in large part Moore's ayoid- 
ance of the colorful, of the sensational, of the violent, 
that has effectively removed him from the attention of 
the general public and critics alike. 

One of Moore’s problems has been how to invest his 
characters with sufficient stature to draw the interest of 
the reader to them, for with the exception of Brendan 
Tierney and Mary Dunne, all of his characters are 
marginal, both in achievement and in the status that 
society accords them. A major premise of Moore’s fiction 
is that society is basically composed of insignificant, 
lonely, and frustrated individuals, much like Arthur 
Miller's Willy Loman, to whom “attention must be paid” 
for the simple and convincing reason that they are 
human beings to whom “something terrible is happening,” 
and it is to such people that Moore devotes most of his 
attention. “A good writer,’ he said on one occasion, 
“must feel sympathetic with even the least of his charac- 
ters, and it is only the second-rate writer who will make 
out of his flat characters mere caricatures.” To this 
aesthetic principle Moore has remained constant, and one 
of his genuine accomplishments has been the recreation 
of the Irish stereotype into a believable figure who elicits 
our compassion rather than our laughter. As human be- 
ing and as artist, Moore displays a sensitive sympathy 
for life’s losers, and his fiction abounds in grotesques and 
misfits of all sorts, but he effectively distances himself 
from these characters to ensure their humanness and 
credibility; as a result of this perspective and his tech- 
nique, his fiction is remarkably clear of both moralizing 
and sentimentality. 
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It is just this skilful exploitation of the constituents of 
failure that represents one of Moore’s major contribu- 
tions to contemporary fiction. It is his individuality, his 
apparent unconcern for critical assessment, his faithful- 
ness to the materials of his fiction, that strike one as 
indices of his integrity and his stature, and which have 
rendered his vision a dynamic and cumulative one. And 
though his characters are at times victimized by society 
just as remorselessly as those in the most naturalistic of 
novels, he rarely allows sociological observations or theo- 
ries to challenge the priority of character. One does not, 
for example, experience a sense of anger or hostility to- 
wards Belfast as a society, but only a feeling of compas- 
sion for the Judith Hearnes or Diarmuid Devines who 
are defeated within that society. In Moore’s view, no 
sociological or ideological imposition can essentially alter 
the major facts of existence: that the individual is con- 
fronted by a complex and unpredictable set of circum- 
stances, and that somehow he must respond to this situ- 
ation. He may or may not come to terms with what he 
finds, in the sense of gaining a compromise or a triumph, 
but the confrontation does take place and it is its nature 
and outcome which constitute the substance of Moore’s 
fiction. 


1] 


II 


THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH HEARNE 


Of all Moore’s fictional worlds, the one depicted in Judith 
Hearne is the most restricted, both in its actual dimen- 
sions and in its implied potential; yet in what has been 
called a “dirge for a spinster and a city,’! Moore has 
produced a first novel of exceptional competence and 
persuasive sensitivity. This work, which grew out of an 
unpublished story called “A Friend of the Family,” is the 
most despairing of Moore’s novels in terms of its implied 
vision of the world, yet it is one of his most powerful in 
total impact, and in its exploration of the feminine 
psyche it is perhaps surpassed only by I Am Mary 
Dunne. 

What he has done is to document the inextricability 
of the fortunes of the spinster, Judith, and the city, Bel- 
fast, with so much restraint and impartiality that we are 
hard pressed to apply the conventional judgments of 
cause and effect. In a very real sense the spinster and 
the city are both cause and effect: Belfast clearly destroys 
Miss Hearne, but it is equally clear that it is the Miss 
Hearnes who constitute Belfast, and who make it the 
soulless and sterile city that it is. But even beyond this 
dilemma, one senses that Judith would be doomed to 
failure regardless of environment, for as an individual 
she is pathetically devoid of the powers of introspection, 
a faculty few contemporary heroines need more urgently. 
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She is a victim; more than any other of Moore’s charac- 
ters, she illustrates what it means to be one of life’s 
losers. 

In his emphasis on the interaction between Judith and 
her Belfast environment, Moore comes close to a pre- 
dominantly naturalistic approach, but with some signifi- 
cant differences. Unlike many of the sprawling natural- 
istic novels of the twentieth century, Judith Hearne is 
characterized by a tightly restricted structure: in terms 
of action, setting, and characters, it unfolds within an 
extremely narrow range. Furthermore, one is not con- 
scious here of any a priori metaphysical stance on the 
part of Moore, or of any artificial manipulation of his 
fictional elements to illustrate a philosophical position, 
as was frequently the case with such naturalists as Crane 
and Dreiser. And though Judith Hearne provides us with 
_a stark portrait of Belfast, Moore’s concern is primarily 
with Judith’s responses to this world, and not with the 
question of social analysis and prescription. 

In the tradition of the naturalist, Moore establishes 
the dimensions of Judith’s world through a series of 
descriptions utilizing the most minute circumstantial de- 
tail. But he conveys more than the physical qualities of 
these scenes; by exploiting both the literal and the sug- 
gestive properties of his words, he retains the semblance 
of objectivity while conveying the impression necessary 
to suggest the sterility and depressing nature of Judith’s 
world. This sterile atmosphere pervades the entire prem- 
ises of Mrs. Rice’s boarding-house, and suggests that not 
only Judith but all the inhabitants of this small world 
are effectively doomed to an isolated and static existence. 
Mrs. Rice’s dining-room, the only place where all are 
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ever together as a group, and which therefore takes on | 
a symbolic significance as a sort of communion hall, re- 
flects this lifelessness: 


The table . .. . islanded itself in the centre of 
the room, making passage difficult on either side. 
Around the table eight tall chairs rode like ships at 
anchor. Daylight fought its way down to the room 
past grey buildings and black backyards, filtering 
through faded gauze curtains which half hid two 
narrow windows. . . . Beside the door, like an old 
blind dog, a grandfather clock wagged away the 
hours. (JH, 22)? 


Within this world there is no allowance for change or 
movement, and virtually no chance of enlightenment 
either from within or from without. The only reminder 
of the reality of the larger world that cannot be elim- 
inated or modified by one’s illusions is the old clock, 
significantly placed at the entrance and exit of this small 
world. 

It is in this circumscribed world that Judith moves 
from hope through despair to defeat; the net decline in 
her fortunes is relatively slight, but in an arena where 
all the action is below subsistence level, as it were, and 
where even holding one’s own is tantamount to defeat, 
any backsliding at all takes on the proportions of a 
disaster. The inhabitants of this boarding-house consti- 
tute a cross-section of Belfast society. Collectively, they 
represent an accumulation of pettiness, hostility, and pre- 
judice that a parochial, inward-turning tradition prod- 
uces; individually, they are reminiscent of Joyce’s misfits 
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in his Dubliners, and are characterized by a ferocious 
hatred for one another, a hatred which focuses particu- 
larly on Bernard Rice, the pampered son of the landlady. 
Moore's intitial description of Bernard, a man in his 
thirties, is one of the chillingly memorable passages of 
the novel: 


He was a horrid-looking fellow. Fat as a pig he 
was, and his face was the colour of cottage cheese. 
His collar was unbuttoned and his silk tie was 
spotted with egg stain. His stomach stuck out like 
a sagging pillow and his little thin legs fell away 
under it to end in torn felt slippers. He was all 
bristly blond jowls, tiny puffy hands and long blond 
curly hair, like some monstrous baby swelled to man 


size. (JH, 9) 


But, repulsive as he is physically, Judith feels attracted 
to him in a vaguely sexual way, especially when he 
speaks; of all the inmates, too, he is the only one at the 
outset who is honest with himself and with others, and 
who has no illusions about his status or his potential. 
When his mother tries to build him up in front of Judith 
he firmly rejects her lies and readily acknowledges his 
patasitic existence without shame or apology. And un- 
like the other boarders—Miss Friel, Mr. Lenehan, and 
James Madden—Bernard is not intellectually barren; in 
his rational anti-clericalism he stands out as the one 
perceptive critic of his society. Nevertheless, in terms of 
Judith’s urgent sexual and social problems, Bernard will 
not do; whether as an immediately available alternative 
to Judith’s loneliness and frustration, or as a representa- 
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tive of Irish masculinity in general, he illustrates the 
hopelessness and insufficiency inherent in this restricted 
environment. 

In this rather unpromising and dispiriting world, 
Moore brings together the two protagonists whose actions 
towards one another are generated initially by hope and 
illusion; but it is the gradual and inevitable disillusion- 
ment of both Judith and James Madden which consti- 
tutes the major plot line of his novel. Judith is immedi- 
ately attracted to Madden as she enters the dining-room, 
but what really gives her hope is that for the first time 
in her life she is not immediately rejected by a man: 
“She smiled, waited for his male movement, the turning 
away, the rejection. But he winked at her with a merry 
blue eye and bending down, he drew her chair out from 
the table. He did not turn away” (JH, 23). This point 
marks the beginning of Judith’s last romantic fantasy, 
for she sees in Madden.a virtually miraculous opportuni- 
ty for matrimony. For his part, Madden sees a chance for 
financial exploitation, being under the impression that 
Judith has a fortune; but he, too, is to experience a 
severe disappointment. The skilful manner in which 
Moore manipulates these two converging threads of il- 
lusion and hope, and his implicit conclusion that the 
James Maddens of the world are essentially no better off 
than the Judith Hearnes, testify both to his narrative 
and artistic skills and to the honesty and lack of senti- 
mentality with which he handles one of the grim facts 
of his experience. 

Ironically, Madden represents that most rejected of all 
the misfits of an Irish society; the returned Irishman. 
Having just arrived from America, where he had lived 
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some thirty years, he is now widowered and is planning 
to make good in “the ould sod.” But like Judith, though 
for different reasons, he too is rejected by his Belfast 
society; he threatens Bernard’s pampered position and his 
lechery, he challenges Lenehan’s complacent “what’s 
wrong with Ireland” attitudes, and he resents his fellow 
pubsters’ view of him as a “Yankee walking free drink 
concession.” There is a social comment implicit here: 
this mutual rejection stems not from any moral or intel- 
lectual superiority on either side, but from the desperate 
fears, uncertainties, and jealousies that characterize 
Moore's Belfastians. It is appropriate that in this theatre 
of hostility and rejection Moore should establish a con- 
frontation between two rejects whose frustrations and 
designs upon one another unite them temporarily into 
a tenuous and desperate league. 

When Judith becomes involved with Madden, her life 
for the first time takes on the dimensions of a present 
and a possible future; up to this point all her illusions 
have been based on what has been rather than on what 
is or could be: 


Miss Hearne’s mind moved in a familiar spiral from 
present to past, made a journey which had become 
increasingly frequent since her dear aunt died. It 
was so much easier to go back now; going forward 


was so frightening. (JH, 75) 


Ironically, the dead are all that Judith has to boast about. 
“My aunt came from a very old Belfast family,” she 
informs Mrs. Rice. “They’ve nearly all died out now, 
but they have a very interesting history, my aunt’s peo- 
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ple. For instance, they’re all buried out in Nun’s Bush. 
That’s one of the oldest cemeteries in the country, Full 
up now. It’s closed, you know” (JH, 11). Her people, 
like herself, have only pasts, and their one distinction 
is that they are buried in the same cemetery. But even 
this accomplishment is to be denied Judith now that it is 
all filled up and closed, so that, in effect, she is to be 
rejected by the dead as she is by the living. 

Her fantasies take on a new urgency, therefore, when 
she meets Madden, and invariably they revolve around 
the question of marriage and sex. Frequently they are 
charged with an illicit or primitive passion and involve 
other men besides Madden, as in the Molly Bloom-like 
scene where her imaginary ravisher is a doctor who once 
examined her: 


. supposing he had noticed, it swelled, all cau- 
tion gone, he had turned, the rough beast, tearing 
his clothes off, black hair all over him, lusting after 
my whiteness, yes, I could too, give myself, gipsy 
girl, hair about my shoulders, my breasts bare, roll- 
ing on the greensward, Romany marriage, blood 
mixing blood, while he, his male blackness enfolds 
me. (JH, 125) 


In some ways, Judith’s sexual fantasies constitute merely 
a grotesque parody of the “mirror, mirror, on the wall” 
game, but they assume a poignant urgency in Moore’s 
novel because of the frightening reality of enforced 
spinsterhood and virginity in Ireland. 

But of her illusions, as of her plans, nothing ever 
materializes, for Moore has caught her in that stage of 
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her life when there are no more moments and no more 
possibilities. It is not only that the Belfast society is at 
fault for the stringent circumstances with which it sur- 
rounds Miss Hearne, although this is a very real part of 
her problem. Moore makes it abundantly clear that a 
large part of the fault lies within Judith herself, for she 
is unable either to recognize the mediocrity within her- 
self or to acknowledge any superiority which lies in 
others. As a result she is hyper-critical, uncharitable, and 
intolerant, and rationalizes each of her setbacks in terms 
of someone else’s shortcomings. She has in some pathetic 
way convinced herself that she still possesses the attri- 
butes of gentility and status, so that when she discovers 
that James Madden had been only a doorman in Amer- 
ica and not a hotel manager, she feels betrayed and 
rationalizes her disappointment: “A doorman, a lackey, 
a servant. Common, common as mud... . You're right, 
she told her dear aunt, right, you could never introduce 
him to a man like Owen O'Neill . . . . No, he might do 
all right for America but he wouldn’t do for here. I'll 
just have to drop him, or drop out of things if I ever get 
mixed up with him” (JH, 97). The irony of this dilem- 
ma is not completely lost on her, for she realizes that in 
effect there is nothing that she can drop out of. Never- 
theless she cannot accept the reduced image she now has 
of Madden, and turns desperately to her whiskey to 
compensate for her disillusionment. And thus begins her 
final disintegration. 

In a sense, Judith’s decline from loneliness through 
hope to despair is paralleled by her physical wanderings 
through Belfast: from the isolation of her furnished room 
to the two places where she has routinely sought com- 
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panionship and fulfilment over the years, the parish 
church of Father Quigley and the family home of the 
O’Neills. As her hopes rise her routine changes to in- 
clude other outings; she visits the library, and she accom- 
panies Madden to cafés and to the movie theatre. It is 
on one of these occasions that Madden clearly implies 
that he needs Judith; this climax of her anticipation oc- 
curs in the exact geographic centre of Belfast, thus in- 
vesting the scene with both actual and symbolic impor- 
tance: 


Standing there in the designated centre of the city, 
Miss Hearne waited, not to go home on the bus, 
but to go off, off to something better, something 
that might lead to something wonderful. She stood 
waiting for a word, waiting for him to tell that he 


needed her, that he wanted her. (JH, 90) 


But there are no buses out of Belfast for the Judith 
Hearnes of that world, so effectively are they locked 
within its unyielding confines. In light of this, the sub- 
sequent disclosures about Madden’s former career are 
incidental to the stark reality of his rejecting Judith. 
“That’s what I’ve come to,” she desperately tells Moira 
O’Neill later. “Turned down by a doorman. And what’s 
more, I didn’t want to be turned down. I'd take him 
yet” (JH, 200). 

With this crisis comes another of Judith’s frequent 
bouts with intoxication. There is a pathetic grandeur about 
her preparations for what she knows is a precipitative 
and irrevocable step. One senses, too, the feeling of relief 
she experiences as she realizes that her brief period of 
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suspension is at an end, for she takes on a surge of 
strength as she succumbs to “the yellow liquid . . . opu- 
lent, oily, the key to contentment” (JH, 99). Psycho- 
logically and aesthetically, the scene of reminiscence which 
follows this surrender is convincing: it is only in a state 
of intoxication—that is, of unreality—that Judith is able 
to face honestly the reality of her dilemma, and it is 
dramatically appropriate that we see the confrontation 
of these two planes of her experience at a moment when 
both are in a state of temporary equilibrium: 


A drink would put things right. Drink was not to 
help forget, but to help remember, to clarify and 
arrange untidy and unpleasant facts into a perfect 
pattern of reasonableness and beauty. Alcoholic, she 
did not drink to put aside the dangers and disap- 
pointments of the moment. She drank to be able to 
see these trials more philosophically, to examine 
them more fully, fortified by the stimulant of un- 
reason. (JH, 106-07) 


Though it is Judith’s personal responses to various 
confrontations which constitute Moore’s major concern 
in this novel, the reader is constantly aware of the rigid 
social and religious order under which she operates. 
Judith is very much a victim of her own sexual frustra- 
tions and impulses, but she is equally a victim of a code 
of absolute morality, and of a repressive, Calvinistic re- 
ligious order which prescribes punishment rather than 
compassion. These two planes of conflict—Judith’s at- 
tempts to liberate and fulfil herself, and the institutional 
restraints within Belfast which operate against this tend- 
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ency—constitute the dramatic substance of Moore’s sec- 
ond area of concern in this novel: Judith’s relationship 
with the Church. The focus of Moore’s perspective shifts 
here; though he still retains a detachment from his sub- 
ject, the various views expressed about the Church very 
clearly represent a rational indictment of that institution. 
In part, this stems from a playing down of the multiple 
point-of-view device which he uses effectively to give an 
objective portrait of Judith; in part, too, it results from 
the fact that Bernard Rice is a spokesman for Moore on 
the whole question of religion. 

For much of her life Judith has retained the illusion 
that her participation in the rituals of the Church has 
accorded her a meaningful identity; as long as her cir- 
cumstances were bearable, and as long as she made no 
serious demands upon it, the Church fulfilled her meagre 
spiritual and social needs. In a very real way, of course, 
it is the great leveller of her society: 


The special thing about Sunday Mass was that for 
once everyone was doing the same thing. Age, in- 
come, station in life, it made no difference: you all 
went to Mass, said the same prayers and listened to 
the same sermons. Miss Hearne put loneliness aside 


on a Sunday morning. (JH, 53) 


And Father Quigley’s sermon, too, supports this illu- 
sion of her significance; his tirades against the godless of 
Belfast sustain her own violent prejudices and reinforce 
her belief in her moral superiority. As long as the Mass 
lasts, Judith retains her status of certainty and equality, 
but when it is over her insecurity comes upon her again, 
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“and her prayers and exhortations dwindled before the 
reality of the people filing . . . into the world outside and 
the contradictions and unsureties of the streets” (JH, 
66). Up to the time that Madden rejects her, she has 
never examined the Church in any searching way; she 
has used its dogmas and traditions to assume for herself 
a piety which compensates for her personal and sexual 
frustrations. Her response to religion has always. been 
superficial and platitudinous, and any unpleasant truths 
about it she explains away by clichés Cironically, when 
she reaches her point of greatest agony and turns to 
Father Quigley for help, she is rebuffed virtually by her 
own stock replies). 

Of all the characters in Miss Hearne’s world, only 
Bernard Rice is overtly hostile and anti-clerical. “When 
I devised the character of Bernard Rice,” Moore has said, 
“IT gave him some of my own opinions. The ideas about 
God’s omniscience and omnipotence, for instance. But to 
distance myself from him, to make him less autobio- 
graphical, I made him a mama’s boy, a lecher and fat. 
I had to make him a lapsed Catholic because if he had 
been a Protestant and a rational anti-clerical sort of per- 
son, Miss Hearne would have ignored what he said.”* 
Bernard alone does not attend Mass, and though he may 
not be “a rotten atheist” as Judith calls him, he very 
bluntly informs her that most of her problems stem di- 
rectly from her misguided belief in the Church, and 
poses some questions that neither she nor the Church is 
able to answer: 


Religion is it? And what has religion ever done for 


you, may I ask? Do you think God gives a damn 
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about the likes of you and me? I don’t know what 
got you into this mess. I can guess—you’re no beauty 
and this is a hard country to find a man in—but I 
know what’s keeping you this way. Your silly reli- 
gious scruples. You’re waiting for a miracle. Look at 
yourself: a poor piano teacher, lonely, drinking your- 
self crazy in a furnished room. Do you want to 


thank God for that? (JH, 159) 


Judith can only answer in platitudes but her certainty 
is shaken, and for the first time in her life she goes to 
her priest for genuine answers rather than for the super- 
ficiality of ritual. The truth of Bernard’s observations is 
dramatically revealed as first Father Quigley and then 
the Church itself reject her. “What's the good of word 
of honour?” she asks Father Quigley. “What’s the good 
of anything, unless it’s more than bread. More than 
bread, do you understand, Father?” and when he does 
not she rushes to the main altar of the Church and en- 
acts a terrible and desperate desecration: 


Trembling, she put her trembling hands on the 
door, scrabbled to find the lock. But the door was 
rough, encrusted with a motif of crucifixes... . 

Now! Now! She tore at the door. . . . But the 
door would not open. Small, golden, Holy of Holies, 
it remained shut against her trembling, weeping 
onslaught. 

“Open. Let me in!” she screamed. 

“Tn!” the church screamed back. “In!” 

But the door rejected her. It would not open, 
Blood ran from her nails. The altar cloth slid side- 
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ways along the marble of the altar table, Candle- 
sticks crashed on the steps. (JH, 210-11) 


Bordering though it does on the melodramatic, this 
rejection and desecration scene is nevertheless one of the 
most powerful in Judith Hearne; it dramatizes the re- 
lease of all the frustration and agonies that Judith had 
accumulated during her years of privation and rejection. 
It is saved from melodrama because, given her back- 
ground of uncritical and platitudinous response to virtu- 
ally everything in her life up to this point, her final 
protest could not be rational, but had to vent itself in 
just such an irrational and emotional outburst. 

Moore here is obviously taking an exact measure of 
this powerful Irish institution. “Do you understand? Do 
you understand?” Judith sobs at Father Quigley, con- 
densing, as it were, the very substance of the Christian 
purpose into one frenzied and terse question, one that it is 
impossible for him either to evade or to dispose of by the 
usual platitudes. His response is significant. 


Shepherd, he looked at his sheep. What ails her? 
Father, he did not comprehend what his child was 
saying. Priest, he could not communicate with his 
parishioner. “No,” Father Quigley said, “I don’t 
know what you're talking about.” (JH, 206) 


That Father Quigley finds himself unable to respond in 
any one of his traditional roles testifies to the spiritual 
bankruptcy of the Church itself, and its inability to cope 
with some of its more crucial human problems. 

In this depiction of the fundamental inadequacy of 
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Irish Roman Catholicism, Moore modifies his style and 
diction somewhat from the strict realism which generally 
prevails in Judith Hearne. Though he has denied being 
a conscious exploiter of symbolic patterns in his work, 
it is clear that a muted symbolism does operate here, one 
that emerges from and blends with the literal religious 
details. The coloured oleograph of the Sacred Heart, 
which accompanies Judith throughout her ordeals, con- 
veys in its symbolic expansion that much is archaic, 
artificial, and decaying about the Church: “He was old 
and the painted halo around His head was beginning to 
show little cracks” (JH, 7). Similarly, words like “falter- 
ing,” “discordantly,” “shuffling,” and “mumbled,” used in 
the context of the presentation of the Mass, suggest the 
obsolescence of this ritual. Moore makes frequent refer- 
ence to the emptiness and the darkness of the Church, 
and by contrasting it with the secular world clearly il- 
lustrates the deficiencies of this institution: 


Outside the church gates, people passed. People 
busy with the immediate things of life. People mak- 
ing a living, bringing up children, planning, talk- 
ing, sharing each other. Alone, Miss Hearne looked 
back at the church, an unhaunted house of God, an 
empty place... . (JH, 124) 


Moore does not try to exonerate either Judith or Mad- 
den for their frequently shallow and hypocritical re- 
sponses to the Church; but he makes it clear that the 
Calvinistic brand of religion in Belfast—whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant—produces a code of morality and 
behaviour so rigid and inflexible that one has no choice 
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but to distort his responses to it. Moore’s sensitive charac- 
ters are in agony because they feel the need for some 
faith, yet the one they have inherited engenders frustra- 
tion and sterility rather than fulfilment. 

As might be expected in light of Moore’s shifting na- 
tional status, the question of Irish and North American 
values engages his attention in this novel, though not as 
prominently as the other two themes. “What are you 
anyway, Bernard Rice asks Madden, “an American or 
an Irishman?” (JH, 39), and Madden’s recognition that 
he is both is part of his dilemma: “A returned Yank who 
hadn’t made his pile, a forgotten face in the great field 
of Times Square, an Irishman, self-exiled from the damp 
hills and barren rocky places of his native Donegal” (JH, 
41). Moore is not so much concerned with the question 
of “Trish” or “American” as a nationality, but rather as 
an attitude towards, or perspective on, one’s world. Miss 
Friel and Mr. Lenehan are the most Irish in this sense, 
for they represent all that is sterile, narrow and restric- 
tive; and they are intensely nationalistic in their rejection 
of everything alien to their values. James Madden tries 
to be the expansive American but he isn’t the genuine 
thing; however, in one sense he serves as the stock type 
against whom the Irish can react. Although it is super- 
ficial and predictable, the argument in Mrs. Rice’s 
dining-room about the social and technological backward- 
ness of Ireland, does point to a serious problem plaguing 
the country. The facts of history and statistics support 
Madden’s arguments, just as the facts of social and reli- 
gious reality help to explain the ignorant responses of 
the Mr. Lenehans and the Miss Hearnes. 


Moore's novel is by no means a sociological study, but 
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the bearing and responses of his characters clearly be- 
speak his command of the facts and forces of Irish his- 
tory. [he question he poses is not simply that of Ireland 
versus America, for he is equally critical about the back- 
wardness of Ireland and about the American values as 
propagated by Madden. The “what’s wrong with Ire- 
land” response of Mr. Lenehan is characteristic of the 
resentful and shortsighted people that Madden comes up 
against, but he himself of course does not have any real 
answer for Lenehan. His very decision to return to Ire- 
land to start a new life goes contrary to the trend of the 
past century, and his arguments about the superiority of 
America, in light of his own failures, are heavily ironic. 

There is no solution to Ireland’s problems posed in the 
responses or potentialities of any of the characters, for 
most of them manifest shallow and uncritical observa- 
tions which reflect symptoms rather than causes of this 
dilemma. “If you want to see what’s wrong with Ireland,” 
Miss Friel moralizes, “just watch the people that come 
out of public houses” (JH, 81). Mrs. Rice puts the blame 
on “the Protestants and Freemasons that are running 
this city” (JH, 38); and Mr. Lenehan feels that what is 
wrong is that “most of the Catholics in this town are 
bloody little West Britons and, if they're not that, the 
pictures has turned them into comic cuts imitations of 
Yanks” (JH, 81). None of them realize that they them- 
selves are both cause and symptom of many of Ireland’s 
problems, and that it is their own intolerance and im- 
perviousness to new ideas that make any reformation 
unlikely. 

It is difficult to assess accurately Moore’s views of 
North American ideas and values, for Madden is the 
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only representative of that society, and he is on the whole 
an unreliable reflector. His reporting on conditions in 
America is coloured by his own frustrations and sense 
of failure, and he alternates between boasting and bitter- 
ness. In terms of the facts about Madden’s person and 
career, there is no question that Moore is taking a critical 
look at the substance and implications of the American 
dream concept, and that he is even spoofing the more 
superficial mannerisms of the American stereotype in his 
description of such phenomena as Madden’s sartorial 
habits, Although it is true that America had provided 
Madden with a large number of jobs, the modest fortune 
that he had amassed resulted ironically from an out-of- 
court settlement for an accident he had suffered, and 
not from any Horatio Alger exploitation of endless op- 
portunity. His own weaknesses—“drink to warm and 
cheer, the odd fast buck, joyfully spent, the blowhard 
talk”—no doubt helped destroy his chances for success, 
but as Moore point out, the very acquisition of even a 
portion of the substance of the dream transforms the 
entire dream into something quite unattainable, and 
compels the seeker to compromise with his new reality: 


And then there was the dream. The dream of all 
Donegal men when they first came across the water. 
The dream that some day the pile will be made, the 
little piece of land back home will be bought and 
the last years spent there in peace and comfort. A 
dream soon forgotten by most. Making good means 
buying goods. Goods attach, they master dreams 
and change them. The piece of land in County 
Donegal becomes a two-tone convertible. ‘The little 
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farm that Uncle Sean might let go changes to a 
little place in Queen’s. Making your pile means 
making your peace with the great new land. (JH, 
42) 


In terms of character or achievement, there is no es- 
sential difference between Madden and the “failed Irish- 
man” who has never left Ireland; nevertheless, it is clear 
that the values and the possibilities in a New World 
society are better than those peculiar to Belfast or Ireland 
as a whole. This comparative study of values is not a 
central concern with Moore in Judith Hearne, but the 
novel does carry the implication that failure, up to a 
point, can be explained sociologically as well as psyco- 
logically. Judith Hearne dramatizes the situation of a 
weak character in a restrictive authoritarian order and 
while no tangible accomplishments or prospects mitigate 
its pervasive atmosphere of defeat, it does provide a brief 
glimpse of another world which might either have 
shaped a different Miss Hearne or have given her some 
second chances. This other environment Moore is to turn 
to in much of his subsequent work, but for the moment 
he is still concerned with his native Belfast, another 
corner of which he explores in his second novel, The 
Feast of Lupercal. 

Judith Hearne stands as a remarkable first novel, and 
for many of its readers it remains Moore’s strongest work 
as far as portrayal of his characters is concerned. On 
publication, it received high critical praise and a number 
of distinguished awards. In the perspective of his later 
work, however, it has additional importance in that it 
established a solid and rich foundation for future work. 
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Thematically, Judith Hearne points to many of Moore's 
later concerns: the search for identity, the striving for 
sexual fulfilment, the problem of the role and status of 
women, and the conflicts between the individual and his 
various authoritarian traditions. Stylistically, it anticipates 
Moore’s experimentation with point of view and an in- 
creasing exploitation of symbolic patterns in Ginger 
Coffey, Limbo, and Mary Dunne; its carefully controlled 
stylistic variations, however, underscore his precise crafts- 
manship, and suggest his general unwillingness to break 
radically with the traditional novel. 


a1 
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THE FEAST OF LUPERCAL 


Published in 1957, The Feast of Lupercal received less 
acclaim that its predecessor, and it is regarded as more 
of a confirmation than a strengthening of Moore’s tal- 
ents. This novel is more subdued than Judith Hearne 
and its moments of crisis are not so intense. For a num- 
ber of reasons, the reader does not get as involved with 
its central character, Diarmuid Devine, as he does with 
Judith, a reaction that Moore himself had. “When I 
wanted to write Judith Hearne,” he recalls, “the abstract 
idea I had was [that] Joyce and other people have written 
about loss of faith in intellectuals; no one has written 
about loss of faith in a very ordinary person . . . [Judith] 
was ugly, she was irritating, she was silly, she was a 
victim. ‘There’s nothing much you could do to improve 
her lot. Devine is a less admirable character, because you 
feel he is in some way master of his fate.” In Lupercal, 
then, Moore is concerned with the individual who does 
have some talents and who can see what he must do to 
emancipate himself, but who, for a variety of reasons, 
finds himself unable to make the required break. The 
emphasis is as much on the forces which operate against 
Devine as it is on Devine himself, and in this respect 
Lupercal is more sociological in orientation than is Judith 
Hearne. 

The protagonist of Lupercal, Diarmuid Devine, is un- 
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married and virgin and, at thirty-seven, painfully aware 
of his sexual inexperience. Like Judith Hearne, he has 
no close friends and is regarded by his acquaintances as 
a rather ludicrous figure. Unlike her, however, he does 
have some talent: he is a competent English teacher, he 
is highly thought of in the local drama circle, and when 
he puts his mind to it, he can hold his own on a number 
of important issues. He is not an alcoholic, he does not 
live continually in a world of fantasy, and he is not de- 
pendent on religious or family mementos to give his life 
direction and perspective. Yet he does fail and in many 
ways his failure is more disturbing than Judith’s, largely 
because we are with him at the moment that he chooses 
failure. It is in this respect that Lupercal breaks some 
new ground, for here Moore trains his sights more di- 
rectly on those components of personal inadequacy which 
cause failure, and dramatizes the manifestations of these 
components rather than the aftermath of failure as he 
does in Judith Hearne. 

_ Moore builds up a precise portrait of Devine and while 
we learn enough about him to predict his failure, we 
become intimate enough with him that we are ago- 
nizingly aware of the implications of his defeat. With 
Judith, our involvement is emotional and less tempered 
by a sense of frustration or anger, perhaps because it has 
its roots in sympathy and pity. With Devine, on the 
other hand, we see where he goes wrong, and he sees it, 
too, and our involvement is therefore more akin to im- 
patience than to sympathy. In presenting different facets 
of the same problem, the two novels complement each 
other, and if Judith Hearne is more effective, it is per- 
haps because on the whole it is more spontaneous. 
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Moore establishes the structural pattern of Lupercal 
by creating a suspension between Devine as a product 
of an authoritarian order and Devine as a sensitive 
character capable of rebelling, however unsuccessfully, 
against this order. As a lay teacher in St. Michan’s Col- 
lege (a Jesuit preparatory school for boys) Devine is 
both agent and victim of authority, and thus satisfies the 
requirements of the first role as a matter of habit; his 
latent capacity for the second role is suddenly made 
manifest through his relationship with Una Clarke. Una 
is for Devine an exciting though somewhat frightening 
intrusion, representing values and possibilities that he 
has never allowed himself to entertain except in fantasy. 
On the surface there appears to be little chance of a 
relationship developing between Dev and Una, for the 
conflicts which separate them represent the major soci- 
ological, religious and moral issues which divide Ireland: 
his Belfast background against her Dublin upbringing, 
his Catholicism against her Protestantism, his sexual 
repression against her seeming paganism, and his servi- 
tude against her emancipation. In short, everything Una 
represents violates the letter and the spirit of the authori- 
tarian and narrow code that has shaped Devine’s re- 
sponses to his world. Yet a strong mutual attraction does 
develop between them, though, as with Judith and 
Madden, the element of desperation is initially involved. 
Dev is on the defensive because of his colleague’s views 
on his sexual incompetence, and Una is on the rebound 
after an unsuccessful liaison with a married man in 
Dublin. But, though they come together through default, 
as it were, their relationship quickly assumes a genuine 
basis, and Dev soon finds himself confronting funda- 
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mental issues which he has never before had any need 
to examine. 

Our first view of Devine suggests his dual nature, and 
the indecisiveness which is to characterize him through- 
out his relationship with Una: 


He was a tall man, yet did not seem so: not youth- 
ful, yet somehow young; a man whose appearance 
suggested some painful uncertainty. He wore the 
jacket and waistcoat of a business suit, but his 
trousers were sag-kneed flannels. His black brogues 
clashed with loud Argyle socks. The military bra- 
vura of his large mustache was denied by weak eyes, 
circled by ill-fitting spectacles. Similarly, his hair, 
worn long and untidy behind the ears, thinning to 
a sandy shoal on his freckled brow, offset the Vic- 
torian respectability of waistcoat, gold watch chain 


and signet ring. CFL, 6) 


In a sense, Devine is neither one thing nor another, 
neither completely conforming nor completely individual. 
Like Prufrock, whom he resembles in a number of ways, 
he is dimly aware that he would like to “disturb the 
universe,’ but he is rendered powerless by an ingrained 
sense of inferiority. Unlike Judith, Devine is never de- 
luded by his deficiencies; he continually experiences 
mortification because of his habit of honest introspection. 
Yet he knows, too, that the causes of his inadequacy 
are not solely internal, that they derive in no small part 
from a social and educational system that breeds igno- 
rance rather than sophistication. “As for girls,” he muses, 
“well, he had never been a ladies’ man. He was not ugly, 
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no, nor too shy, no, but he never had much luck with 
girls. It was the education in Ireland, dammit, he had 
said it many a time... . Saint Michan’s cared little for 
appearance or social graces” (FL, 9). It is with this kind 
of background that Dev is precipitated into one of the 
major crises of his life, into the one chance that he has 
to assert both his manhood and his independence. His 
failure in this emergency is both comic and depressing, 
for our amusement is tempered by our recognition that 
he has been so indoctrinated that, he will never be able 
to change. 

Moore’s thesis that the opposition between Devine and 
Una is ultimately irreconcilable is confirmed by examin- 
ing studies on sex and marriage in Ireland.* The statistics 
are frightening enough: the population cut in half in 
just over one hundred years, the lowest marriage rate in 
the civilized world, the highest proportion of unmarried 
males in the world, and the oldest average marriage age 
in the world. Yet even more alarming is the attitude of 
the Irish themselves to this problem, and especially the 
attitude of the men towards sex and marriage. “The 
average man does not regard the prospects of matrimony 
seriously until he has reached his thirties,’ one com- 
mentator notes. “Then too often he finds himself in a 
groove, a fixed mode of existence, which he is loathe to 
abandon . .. .”4 In large part, this attitude stems from the 
teachings of puritanical religious and educational systems, 
which foster an incredible suspicion and ignorance of any 
matters pertaining to sex. 

In many respects, Devine represents the hypothetical 
Irish bachelor. He is in no rush to get married: “What's 
so great about marriage, I’d like to know?” he muses to 
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himself. “[I am] quite comfortable, thank you” CFL, 9). 
He is cautious and unromantic, quite unprepared to risk 
his reputation and security for the possibilities inherent 
in new experiences. Fear of change, fear of upsetting 
anyone, fear of social disapproval—these are Dev’s beset- 
ting problems, and the fact that he knows he has them 
makes him something of a tragic as well as a merely 
pathetic character. “To fail to sin, perhaps that is my 
sin,” he says at one point (FL, 218), and in the Edenic 
sense, that to live is to sin, Dev’s failure is essentially 
that he has not faced up honestly to what living really 
entails. When Una tells him that she could never marry 
him, she points out this failure to him: “We're com- 
pletely different types. I want to fight against what life’s 
doing to me, and you're afraid to. Live and let live is 
your motto” CFL, 192). In terms of this argument, Una 
and Dey represent more than just Protestant versus 
Catholic; they stand for two diametrically opposed views 
of life which, under the conditions which exist in their 
worlds, are finally incompatible. 

Dev's inability to act independently stems, too, from 
his undue respect for authority, both religious and edu- 
cational. In his authoritarian world, Dev has been con- 
ditioned to obey without questioning, and to feel guilty 
about any action that comes in conflict with the official 
view of the Church, and he cannot shake himself free of 
this complex. He permits Father McSwiney to overrule 
him on the choice of a play, even though he knows the 
Father to be wrong; and when he explains to Una why 
he had not supported her version of their all-night es- 
capade, he again takes refuge in his complex about guilt 
and sin: “I wasn’t very brave, I'll admit,” he tells her, 
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“But you see, I didn’t know what to say to him. You see, 
Una, you're not a Catholic. To us, drunkenness is a 
mortal sin; a man who'd let a young girl he was out with 
get stocious drunk is almost as bad as a fornicator” CFL, 
188). 

But of course he is not even a fornicator, and through- 
out his life it has been the thought and not the deed 
which has confounded him. He pathetically tries to 
bolster himself by recalling that “he’d had some shocking 
sinful thoughts in his day” CFL, 52), but even the 
thoughts bring on the sense of guilt: “he was ashamed 
of the thoughts he had entertained about decent, ordi- 
nary girls he knew” CFL, 51), and even as he contem- 
plates coaching Una for her part in the play, he is seized 
by guilt feelings over his vision of sin with her. Dev has 
in effect never confronted issues in life which demand 
a genuine testing of his moral fibre, for he has lived in 
a society where the moral issues are decided for him by 
an external agency, and all his experiences of the human 
predicament have been vicarious ones. Thus, not only is 
his failure to consummate his affair with Una predictable 
and understandable, but so is his refusal or inability to 
take the burden of blame for her predicament. 

It is in Saint Michan’s College where the manifesta- 
tions of Roman Catholic authority are most pronounced, 
and appropriately, it is here where Devine’s abortive 
rebellion is both precipitated and brought to an end. The 
school is both fact and symbol: Dev rebels against his 
colleagues and the institutional invasion of his privacy, 
but he is doomed to failure because he is up against an 
entire authoritarian order that represents an accretion of 
all that is restrictive and enervating in Irish society. As 
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microcosm, this school provides a clearly circumscribed 
framework in which to view Dev’s conflicts, and the 
element of barrenness which pervades this institution— 
represented not only in the sexual inadequacies of Dev 
himself, but in the implications of the title—hints strong- 
ly at the broader interpretation which Moore seems to be 
suggesting here: the relationship between a Puritanical 
authority and the curse of sterility which besets all of 
Ireland. 

The determinism which informs Lupercal is effec- 
tively illustrated by the various manipulations which go 
on within Saint Michan’s and it is clear that Devine is 
as much a victim of this local determinism as Judith is 
of the more cosmic variety which governs her world. 
Significantly and somewhat symbolically, the routine of 
Saint Michan’s is controlled by a deaf custodian whose 
ritual of bell-ringing effectively establishes an appropriate 
sense of order: 


At that moment, in a small cubbyhole off the en- 
trance hall of Saint Michan’s College, the hall 
porter pushed a key into the switch block and 
pressed it down. An electric bell, deafeningly loud, 
screamed out into corridors, crying unheard in 
empty dormitories, echoing across wet playing fields 
to die in the faraway mists over Belfast Lough. 


CEE; 3: 


The influence of the bell, or in other words, the au- 
thority of the Catholic order, is thus pervasive. The 
faculty telephone at Saint Michan’s—the means of com- 
municating with the outside world—is located next to 
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this bell mechanism. “Sorry about the bell, Mr. Devine, 
sir, very sorry,” old Harbinson tells Dev during a tele- 
phone conversation with Una. “But I have my orders, 
sir, nothing must interfere with the bell” CFL, 77). Ap- 
propriately, too, old Harbinson is deaf, so while he can 
talk to the inhabitants of Saint Michan’s, they cannot 
talk to him; he is the perfect agent of a blind, authori- 
tarian order. 

The infallible director-of this order is the Very Rever- 
end Daniel Keogh, President of Saint Michan’s; he rules 
his world with an authority and firmness which belie 
his apparent feeble-mindedness and ineffectuality. Hated 
by his colleagues and feared by his students, he depends 
almost exclusively on old Harbinson to provide him with 
every vestige of rumor or scandal that could threaten his 
authority. Reverend Keogh emerges as the tyrannical 
Jesuit figure who would stop at nothing in order to retain 
his position. Moore has commented on this: 


The headmaster, who many critics mistakenly took 
for a kind old man, is, to my mind, the very spirit of 
authoritarianism and Catholicism at its worst. He is 
Realpolitik all the way. He doesn’t give a damn for 
anything but the good of the school. He is the per- 
son I think one should be frightened of.° 


Keogh stands beyond the vagaries of human passion 
and ambition, and god-like, he treats with equanimity 
and with the same degree of finality both Devine’s moral 
predicament and Father McSwiney’s scheming political 
ploy. His universe has been threatened by the human 
element, and while he reacts with dignity and compas- 
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sion on one level, his decisions are so final and inflexible 
that his opponents are rendered absolutely mute and 
powerless. For Devine, this resolution is somewhat be- 
wildering: 


It was a relief, in a way. But it was also disappoint- 
ing. After all, for once in his life he had spoken up; 
for once he had told the lot of them where they got 
off. He hadn’t minced words, either. But they sent 
him home in a taxi and paid the fare. It will all 
blow over, the President said. CFL, 241) 


But St. Michan’s College is a literal as well as a sym- 
bolic representation of this authoritarian order, and as 
an educational institution Moore reserves for it a scath- 
ing judgment. “I wanted Devine to be a victim of that 
school system,” Moore recalls. “I felt, and I feel, bitterly 
against the school system I was brought up on.”® He has 
transmitted effectively the degrading and depressing at- 
mosphere which infests Saint Michan’s with its rote 
learning, its frequent canings, and the sordid rumor- 
gossip relationship which exists between faculty and stu- 
dents. Students are punished or bribed according to ex- 
pediency, and some of the most important communications 
are transmitted via “the jakes” or the cloakroom, so that 
varied and sordid versions of Dev’s affair with Una filter 
into every level of the school. All in all, the image of 
Catholic education is a grim one. 

The symbolic and literal planes of this novel come 
together in an interesting and skilful fashion in the 
dramatization of the Lupercalian implications of the title. 
Devine’s caning of his students is in part simply the 
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order of the day at Saint Michan’s, but it is also his 
means of venting his sexual frustrations and inadequa- 
cies. In an ironic reversal of the Roman fertility ritual, 
here it is the barren Dev who flogs the innocent boys 
which, as the action of the novel bears out, simply in- 
tensifies his original problem. As the crisis approaches, 
and he is losing control over his class, he explains the 
Lupercalian ritual to them because, he pathetically as- 
serts, “that question is sometimes asked by the examiner” 
CFL, 216); shortly thereafter, he is himself flogged vi- 
ciously by the Senior Master, ‘Tim Heron. But this act 
transmits no fertility, for there is none to transmit, and 
though Dev is momentarily able to assert his rebellion, 
he is quickly reabsorbed into the order of things, and 
Saint Michan’s proceeds as though nothing had disturbed 
it. 

For Devine, then, there is only a sinking back into the 
sterile and stultifying world from which he was on the 
point of emerging: for Una there is the more tolerant 
and expansive world of London, for she is finally unable 
to accept Dev’s abject surrender to his own mediocrity. 
Like the character in Joyce’s “An Encounter” (but with- 
out the saving irony), she realizes that “real adventures 
. .. do not happen to people who remain at home: they 
must be sought abroad.” The whole pattern of Dev’s life 
makes this kind of break impossible; he has taught at 
Saint Michan’s for ten years, he has lived in “digs” for 
thirteen years, and for vacations cycles around his native 
Ireland. The effects of this circumscribed life are re- 
flected in his limited vision, in his concern for outward 
appearances, and in his propensity for seeing himself as 
an agent functioning chiefly to perpetuate a routine: 
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Diarmuid Devine, B. A. (Junior and Senior Eng- 
lish), stood at his desk sizing his books into a pile. 
He hooked his cane under the armhole of his aca- 
demic gown and walked to the door. In ten years of 
teaching, he had learned to calculate each forty- 
minute class period without reference to his watch. 
Time was up. The bell would ring. He looked back 
at the boys, warning them to silence. Then he left 
the room. (FL, 3). 


Throughout the novel, he is always more conscious of 
himself as a social being than as an individual, and so 
concerned is he with the risk of social disapproval that 
he sacrifices his one chance for love to the demands of 
social propriety. Moore rarely shows Devine outside a 
social context, and those few passages of soliloquy that 
do occur invariably reflect Dev’s concern with his social 
or sexual relationships, and never involve any profound 
psychological introspection. The social order that Moore 
depicts here is a fixed one, and Dev knows that he can 
remain in it only if he abides by its rules, so when speak- 
ing the truth about Una would threaten his membership 
in this society, he is not willing to make the sacrifice. At 
the end of the novel, Dev understands perfectly that he 
is inflicted with this obsession for social decency and that 
Una’s earlier judgment of him was accurate. “She was 
right,” he muses to himself, “he couldn’t change. For the 
rest of his life he’d go on telling people what they want- 
ed to hear” CFL, 246). 

This emphasis on outward appearances and social pro- 
priety—not only with Devine, but with all the main 
characters—is consistently reflected in Moore’s technique. 
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Since the major structural pattern involves an opposition 
of characters and ideas easily interpretable on a symbolic 
level C“repressed Catholic” versus “emancipated Protes- 
tant”), Moore’s main concern was to produce characters 
who would be representative of their respective traditions 
and at the same time be credibly human. To accomplish 
this, he emphasizes not so much the actual meeting be- 
tween Devine and Una as the events preceding and fol- 
lowing that meeting, events which for the most part are 
connected with the academic and social activities of Saint 
Michan’s college. Significantly, the preparations for the 
actual meeting are generated by, and kept in motion by, 
a series of eavesdroppings, rumors, and half-truths which 
reflect the general atmosphere of suspicion, jealousy, and 
hostility characterizing this institution. 

With undisguised irony, Moore sets up the incident 
in the school lavatory, where Devine has gone to “pump 
ship,” but where he is inadvertently caught up in an 
eavesdropping situation involving himself and the social 
world of the school’s faculty. Crouching in his stall to 
avoid detection, Dev overhears a conversation in which 
he is referred to as an “old woman” and in which the 
question of his sexual inexperience is brought out into 
the open. This allusion to his inadequacies has the effect 
of putting him on the defensive, so at Heron’s party he 
is subsequently determined to prove—characteristically, 
not so much to himself as to others—that he is attractive 
to girls. Yet, though there is a strong mutual attraction 
from the outset between himself and Una, he permits 
hearsay and gossip about her to override his own genuine 
feelings about her: 
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Moloney’s slanders and Moloney’s information. Hot 
stuff. Protestant. Three words to change everything. 
Remembering, he saw her face once more. A pale 
statue face, the lipstick adding a startling touch. 
Virgin white or whited sepulcher? It depended on 
what you knew about her. Protestant girls were fast. 


(FL, 34) 


Like Dev, Una also acts from a defensive position. for 
in a sense she is out to get even with the man in Dublin 
more than she wants Dev; nevertheless, she is strongly 
drawn to him when she feels he is showing the proper 
mettle: “That's one of the things I like about you, Dev,” 
she tells him. “You're honest, You’d stand by your princi- 
ples’ CFL, 72), and when she finally gives up the man 
in Dublin, she tells Dev that she is “finished with weak- 
kneed whiners” (FL, 137), little realizing the irony of 
her remark. 

Though the relationship between Devine and Una 
ultimately develops from something more substantial 
than innuendo and gossip, its culmination ironically does 
involve a testing of those very rumors which precipitated 
it in the first place. From their all-night escapade—surely 
one of the most convincing, comic-pathetic “seduction” 
scenes in modern fiction—both Una and Dev emerge as 
chaste as ever, and thus, from society’s point of view 
though not from their own, they establish the inevitability 
of their severance. For, by remaining chaste and thus 
disproving the rumors about her reputation, Una votes 
herself out of a world whose terms are established by its 
Moloneys: a Protestant girl from Dublin who is not 
promiscuous violates too many prejudices to be allowed 
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to remain. Dev, on the other hand, sinks even more 
deeply into his world, for by substantiating the rumors 
about his sexual incompetence, he puts himself in a posi- 
tion where it will be more difficult than ever to challenge 
opinions about other manifestations of his basic inade- 
quacies. 

Appropriately, it is not this societal ritual of attempted 
seduction which precipitates the final break between 
Devine and Una, but rather their individual recognition 
of their basic incompatibility. Both planes of significance 
—the social and the individual—are in operation through- 
out Lupercal, but Moore skilfully maintains a balance 
and a separation between them to prevent Devine and 
Una from betraying their dual roles; only the reader is 
aware of their operating on both planes at once. It is this 
supension or ambivalence which helps to make Lupercal 
a more subdued novel than Judith Hearne; its moments 
of passion or desperation are less frequent and less in- 
tense than in the earlier novel, and it lacks that novel’s 
violently melodramatic scenes. Moore himself feels that 
he perhaps overplayed the melodrama in Judith Hearne; 
as a result, he recalls, “there was a sort of natural pulling 
back in the second novel. . . . the book as a whole is 
terribly underplayed . . . and a little bit too quiet.”" 

In these two early Belfast novels, Moore clearly reveals 
the influence of Joyce, not only in the separate characteis 
and incidents, but more importantly, in the way he juxta- 
poses his human cast against the spiritual and social 
sterility that pervades Ireland. Like Joyce, he writes from 
the perspective of exile, and thus maintains a disinter- 
estedness towards his characters that enables us to form 
our own judgments about them. The influence in these 
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first two books is clearly that of Dubliners. ‘The obsession 
that Joyce had with paralysis and death in that book has 
its counterpart in Moore’s concern with the immutability 
of his Belfast society, and with the effect of this stagnancy 
on its inhabitants, although Moore’s works lack those 
characters of sensitivity who occasionally emerge in Joyce. 
There is no one in either Judith Hearne or Lupercal 
whom one could compare in this respect to the narrators 
of “An Encounter” or “Araby,” or to Gretta Conroy of 
“The Dead”; the comparison inevitably depends on Maria 
of “Clay,” Little Chandler of “A Little Cloud,” or James 
Duffy of “A Painful Case,” all of whom have missed out 
on the essential substance of life. And one has only to 
compare the boarding-house in Joyce's story of that name 
with Mrs. Rice’s in Judith Hearne to grasp the essential 
difference between an alive Dublin and a sterile Belfast: 
in Dublin there is love, there is bawdry, there is comedy 
and laughter; there is only suspicion, ignorance, and 
hatred in Moore's Belfast. On the whole these two early 
Belfast novels depict most devastatingly the paralysis of 
that city, and in their total impression present a grimmer 
chapter of Ireland’s moral history than does Joyce’s work. 

In his next two novels, Moore turns away from the 
sterility of the Old World and explores the ramifications 
of the moment of failure against the wider perspective 
of a North American setting. He never again conveys 
such a bleak and despairing vision of the world as he 
does in his Belfast novels, though he still works with the 
failure, with the misfit, whose decisions and procrastina- 
tions have serious consequences. 


AT 


IV 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY 


Moore’s third novel, published in 1960, represents a 
breakthrough for him on a number of counts: it is his 
first work with a North American setting, it is the first 
one in which the central character achieves at least a 
partial triumph, and it is the first one which departs 
from the predominant naturalism of his earlier work. 
These three factors are clearly related, and taken to- 
gether, they represent a movement on Moore's part to- 
wards an essentially comic mode in his fiction; it is in 
this respect that Ginger Coffey differs sharply from both 
Judith Hearne and Lupercal, and sets a tone which is to 
prevail throughout his subsequent fiction. 

Stated very simply, the comic mode reflects a view of 
experience wherein man attempts to accommodate him- 
self to the various frustrations, inconsistencies and uncer- 
tainties that his world offers. As such, it involves a process 
of self-discovery which invariably results in a reduction of 
self from a stature dictated by some ideal or illusion to one 
defined by reality, and this realization of self normally is 
attended by resignation and acceptance rather than by 
protest or withdrawal. In short, the comic hero Jearns to 
live with his limitations rather than be crushed by them; 
the tragic hero also learns what his limitations are, but 
he learns this too late to be able to accommodate himself 
to his world. “The British comic tradition is one expres- 
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sion of a confidence that horrors can be handled,” states 
one critic, and it is just such an attitude towards the 
world that is reflected in this novel; though Ginger may 
not successfully handle all his “horrors,” he acts as though 
he can, and it is chiefly this bearing towards life that 
distinguishes him from both Judith and Devine, and that 
marks him essentially as a comic hero. 

The comic perspective allows a multiplicity of re- 
sponses; the view of experience held by Judith and 
Devine did not. Thus, though they tentatively groped 
for meaning and recognition, they always did so within 
the framework of an order that discouraged any mean- 
ingful utilization of self-knowledge. Judith of course re- 
mains essentially static in her series of frustrations and 
defeats, achieving no practical measure of self-knowl- 
edge, and she is therefore unable to make any meaning- 
ful accommodation to the reality of her world. Devine 
moves from ignorance to self-knowledge as the action 
unfolds: at the end he is clearly aware of his limitations 
_ and possibilities. Within his deterministic world, how- 
ever, he is unable to act in accordance with this self- 
knowledge; in a sense, he is the potential comic hero 
paralyzed by a society which cannot tolerate his existence. 
Within the circumscribed Jesuit world of Saint Michan’s 
(and, by implication, within Belfast) neither love nor 
rebellion—the two courses open to Devine—is really pos- 
sible. 

In Ginger Coffey, the central character has done what 
neither Judith nor Devine was able to do: he has left 
Ireland and he has married. It is not that Ginger has 
solved all his problems, for in an alarming number of 
respects he is on the verge of being one of life’s losers; 
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yet he possesses a resilience and adaptability that enable 
him not only to survive his crises but to be strengthened 
by them, in that he can recognize and accept a reduced 
image of himself. To his surprise, he finds that this act 
of acceptance creates another dimension of experience 
of which he was previously unaware, and that it removes 
his fears of what would transpire if he failed to maintain 
his assumed pose. In a very real sense he achieves “the 
ultimate in comic sublimity,” which, one critic suggests, 
“js evident when the worst, which has long been taking 
shape in the affairs of men, is not realized. In such a 
case, the protagonist of comedy finds himself saved, as it 
were, in despite of himself.”? 

Being saved “in despite of himself” is essentially the 
story of Ginger’s life; but it isn’t all “luck” as the ironic 
title suggests, for Ginger has an incurably honest ap- 
proach to the ethics of his situation if not to the facts. 
Albert Camus has said that “a man defines himself by 
his make-believe as well as by his sincere impulses,”* and 
it is on such a definition that Ginger operates through- 
out much of this novel, with the make-believe elements 
frequently outweighing the true ones. But this frame- 
work he has built for himself is not an end in itself, and 
it is not primarily a means of evading responsibility; 
rather, it is the means by which he pursues his most 
important concern, the preservation of his family. During 
the course of his pursuit, Ginger tells an enormous num- 
ber of flagrant lies—to Veronica about the tickets and his 
salary, to the Employment Office clerk about his creden- 
tials, to MacGregor about his newspaper experience—but 
within the rationale that he has established for himself, 
these lies all contribute to preserve the much larger truth 
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he is concerned with. It is towards such an end that the 
actions of the comic hero converge, and Ginger’s case 
illustrates accurately one of the fundamental bases of the 
comic: 


Comedy ends with the restoration of the individual 
to himself, and to all that, in the widest sense, can 
be said to give him his identity. He will have lost it, 
if he ever had it, through sundry transgressions, fol- 
lies, and inconsistencies; also through the force of 
the sundry delusions which he has entertained, and 
which keep him from knowing himself or his 
proper good. But his proper good is defined for him 
at last, if he has the wit to see it for what it is, and 
it is still—wonderful to relate—within his grasp, 
which is not the least of the marvels which comedy 
celebrates.* 


When we first meet James Francis Coffey he is a long 
way from a resolution of this sort; for he is again on the 
downswing of one of the many fluctuations of his career. 
Characteristically, he exudes nothing but optimism, for 
at this point he is operating on the basis of his illusions 
rather than on what he considers to be “the misleading 
facts” of his life: 


Now, in his prime, he considered himself a fine big 
fellow with a soldierly straightness to him, his red 
hair thick as ever and a fine mustache to boot. And 
another thing. He believed that clothes made the 
man and the man he had made of himself was a 
Dublin squire. . . . As he rode downtown on the 
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bus that morning there wasn’t a soul in Montreal 
who would say There goes a man who's out of 


WOTK. 32) 5 CGC, 6-7) 


This exalted view he has of himself—whether as a 
“Dublin squire” or as “Coffey of the Tribune”—consti- 
tutes the major obstacle in his progress towards genuine 
self-knowledge, for it blinds him to the reality of his ac- 
complishments and capabilities. Veronica has the true 
measure of Ginger’s stature, but her decision to leave 
him, and her delusion about her love for Gerry Gros- 
venor, are strengthened not so much by Ginger’s inability 
to be more than “a glorified secretary” as by his unwill- 
ingness to accept the blame for his mediocre showing. 
“Do you know the thing I can’t stick about you?” she 
asks him. “It’s never your fault. Never. You’ve never had 
the guts to admit you were wrong” (GC, 59). Veronica 
at this point is right, but by the end of the novel Ginger 
is able to say mea culpa, and to act upon this confession; 
in this regard he moves far beyond the position achieved 
by Devine in The Feast of Lupercal. 

His struggle to arrive at this turning point is both 
comic and pathetic, involving the progressive stripping 
away of his assumed cloaks of identity; only when he is 
prepared “to abandon the facts of his life for the facts of 
the world” (GC, 118), can he move towards a genuine 
self-knowledge and adopt new resolutions about himself. 
Ginger’s quest takes him through a number of personal 
crises, betrayals, and other nightmarish experiences, in 
which he is exposed to facets of reality he has never be- 
fore encountered. In a literal sense, these episodes—his 
stint as a galley slave, his delivery job, his assignation 
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with the call-girl, and his arrest and trial—spell out morti- 
fication and shock for Ginger, but on another level they 
constitute a form of ritual through which he moves from 
near oblivion to self-identity. It begins with an almost 
total loss of self in his job as proofreader on the Tribune, 
where he is cast in with a bizarre group of misfits: a 
cripple, a stammerer, a homosexual, and a lonely, sick 
Irish immigrant who poses a disturbing omen for Ginger. 
But in a drunken and grotesque initiatory ceremony in 
the local tavern, they try to identify Ginger’s problem, 
assuring him that every proofreader has one; in their 
subsequent banding together to protect Ginger both off 
and on the job, they stand as a reminder that the solu- 
tion to problems derives initially from the human re- 
sponses that one is prepared to make. 

At the outset of this experience, the stage is carefully 
set to emphasize Ginger’s isolation in this absurd world; 
Veronica has left him, his daughter is becoming indiffer- 
ent towards him, and he says good-by to the landlady’s 
son, Michel, the only consistent admirer he has had. But 
his parting with Michel is attended by a significant ges- 
ture: he gives him the Alpine buttons and brush from 
his hat. This is Ginger’s first step in divesting himself of 
the external manifestations of his assumed poses, and it 
indicates, too, that he is moving away from the world of 
toys that for a while held Michel and him together. His 
temporary sojourn in a cell-like room at the Y.M.C.A. 
marks the extreme point of his isolation, and he realizes 
the significance of this: “for the first time in fifteen years 
no one in the world knew where Ginger Coffey was. 
For the first time in fifteen years, he had stopped run- 
ning’ (GC, 103-4). Though this realization for the mo- 
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ment excites him, and tempts him “to retire from the 
struggle,” he is drawn back, through a somewhat theatri- 
cal process of rationalization, to a recognition that he 
does not want to live outside the pale of humanity even 
if this were possible. His human dilemma, he seems to 
realize, must be solved in- human terms or not at all. 
Ginger’s view of his dilemma receives support from 
one of the more eccentric inhabitants of the Y.M.C.A., 
Warren K. Wilson. His diagnosis of Ginger’s situation— 
“this is a problem in human relations’ (GC, 108)—is 
accurate, and the solution he offers is both human and 
productive: he offers Ginger the position he has just re- 
linquished for a more promising opportunity “up North.” 
Ginger’s decision to accept this position—delivering dia- 
pers—compels him to complete the denuding process be- 
gun earlier: “Off went his Tyrolean hat, his hacking 
jacket, his gray tweed trousers and brown suéde boots. 
On the bench they lay, the last remains of Ginger Coffey. 
On went the uniform, anonymous and humiliating” 
(GC, 114). His anonymity is for the moment essential, 
a necessary stage between the discarding of his false 
identity and the assumption of his true one; the fact that 
some former Dublin residents soon recognize him indi- 
cates, however, that he cannot remain anonymous for 
long. This episode compels him to surrender all illusions 
about himself, and to cease worrying about what others 
think of him. Past reputation and present reality come 
together here with an epiphanic significance as Ginger 
suddenly realizes that the past no longer is to be allowed 
any priority over his actions: “What did it matter? What 
did they matter, so long as he was not going home? And 
in that moment he knew that, sink or swim, Canada was 
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home now, for better or for worse, for richer or for 
poorer, until death” (GC, 133). 

This existential realization marks the turning point in 
Ginger’s quest for self-knowledge and identity; he has, 
though he does not as yet consciously know it, accom- 
modated himself to his absurd world to the point where 
he can handle most of his “horrors.” Therefore he is not 
prepared to undergo the arranged adultery scene with 
Melody Ward in order to give Veronica her divorce, but 
he is prepared to keep his word and release her when 
his promised promotion to reporter fails to materialize. 
Though he would lose his wife in either case, to do so 
under the first circumstance would be to re-afhrm his 
anonymity and insignificance; under the second circum- 
stance, his integrity and unselfishness. Thus armed, Gin- 
ger undergoes his arrest and trial, his final descent into 
what Conrad calls “ the destructive element,” and it is 
in this immersion that he finally gains full self-recogni- 
tion in all of its manifestations: 


He stepped back, trying to peer sideways down the 
corridor and, as he did, he saw his own face, angled 
in the reflection from the glass pane. He stared at 
that sad impostor, at that hateful, stupid man. . 
He knew something now, something he had_ not 
known before. A man’s life was nobody’s fault but 
his own. Not God’s, not Vera’s, not even Canada’s. 
His own fault. Mea culpa (GC, 222-23) 


The court’s leniency towards Ginger during his trial 


stands on one level as a symbolic gesture offered in rec- 
ognition of the new man that Ginger now is; and when 
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he emerges from the court-house with a new lease on 
life, he experiences a measure of fulfilment that suggests 
he has transcended forever his previous self-imposed 
limitations. 

Like Gabriel Conroy of Joyce’s “The Dead” and with 
somewhat the same quality of his revelations, Ginger has 
come to recognize the difference between self-delusion 
and mea culpa, between lust and love, between dreams 
and reality, and he thus establishes some basic criteria on 
which to proceed in a world that he is just beginning to 
understand. It is these gestures and impulses that spell the 
difference between fulfilment and despair for the comic 
hero, especially in a world where the traditional social 
and religious responses fail to operate meaningfully. 

If Ginger recalls Gabriel Conroy in his final tragic- 
comic view of experience, the more pertinent comparison 
throughout his fluctuating odyssey is with Leopold 
Bloom. It is the discrepancy between the intention and 
the reality which Camus sees as the foundation of the 
absurd, and both Bloom and Coffey define themselves 
almost exclusively in terms of intention. In this respect, 
James Hall’s comment on Bloom—“everything stops him 
in real life, but nothing stops his games”>—applies with 
equal relevance to Ginger, for they both display a re- 
markable disregard for the realities of their situation, 
though both overcome this liability by consistently stand- 
ing for human dignity. In a very real sense, Ginger’s re- 
neging on the adultery plan is simply his re-assertion of 
the more fundamental and dignified relationship with 
his family; his rejection of the call-girl has its Joycean 
parallel in Bloom’s rejection of the meretricious enchant- 
ments of Bella Cohen’s brothel. And at the end of their 
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odyssey, both Coffey and Bloom move into a new re- 
lationship with their wives, one which reflects the com- 
ing-of-age of both men, and their acceptance of a new 
reality about themselves. 

There is clearly a strong relationship between the 
comic resolution of Ginger Coffey and the setting Moore 
has chosen for its enactment. As we saw in the first two 
novels, moments of potential failure in the deterministic 
world of Belfast become, irrevocably, lifetimes of assured 
failure, and gropings for fulfilment in that world are, as 
a result, both rare and ineffectual. In Ginger Coffey 
Moore plays down the stultifying effects of environment, 
and emphasizes the carpe diem philosophy of the indivi- 
dual who senses the liberating effect that the New World 
environment produces. In this world, the moments of 
potential failure from which one can redeem oneself are 
more numerous than they were in Belfast, and thus the 
failure to seize one particular moment is not necessarily 
attended by disastrous consequences, as was the case with 
Judith and Devine. Ginger can probably go back to the 
diaper position, but in a pinch he can always follow 
Wilson to Blind River. “Ginger’s fault,” Moore observed, 
“Ss that he doesn’t see the moment when it comes. He 
will always bypass his chance and go on to something 
else.”® But the very fact that there is “something else” to 
go on to is in itself an encouraging thing about Ginger’s 
world; though he as an individual may frequently be on 
the verge of being one of life’s losers, the very multipli- 
city of opportunities that he can experience will in all 
probability adequately sustain him. 

The portrayal of Montreal posed some problems for 
Moore, for he felt it was a more complex city to capture 
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than Belfast. “It took me a long time to have the courage 
to do Ginger Coffey,” he recalls, “and it was the most 
difficult book to write in many ways, simply because I 
had an awful lot of sociological explanation to tell people 
what Montreal was.”? The clash of language and cul- 
tures, the entrenchment of class, the smugness, prejudice, 
and ignorance—all these social factors are part of the 
fabric of Ginger Coffey. Though not spelled out in natu- 
ralistic detail, nevertheless they play a vital part in Gin- 
ger's progress towards enlightenment. Individuals like 
MacGregor, Grosvenor, Kahn, and Beauchemin repre- 
sent a kind of social determinism based on favoritism, 
influence, or patronage which operates just as effectively 
in Montreal as the more cosmic variety did in Belfast. 
But beyond and surrounding this encrustation is another 
kind of world, represented by Brott, Wilson, and the 
proofreaders, and this is the kind of world in which the 
Ginger Coffeys will find fulfilment if they find it at all. 
What Brott and Wilson represent, in effect, is a sort of 
unlimited pragmatism, flexibility, and compromise deriv- 
ing from one’s needs and capabilities, and a reminder 
that in a fluctuating society a diversity of pursuits is per- 
haps the order of the day. And when one compares their 
human and productive responses to Ginger’s problem 
with the platitudinous responses of Beauchemin and 
Kahn, it is clear that Moore is taking an exacting meas- 
ure of the representative figures of these two segments of 
the New World society. 

In technique and perspective, Moore’s treatment of 
Montreal reflects his adoption of the comic mode. In 
place of the naturalistic detail of his earlier works he 
substitutes an impressionistic portrait of an urban world 
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which conveys the feeling and substance of life, and an 
atmosphere conducive to fulfilment rather than frustra- 
tion. This atmosphere is reflected in a number of social 
situations, from the “ploothered” proofreaders’ analysis of 
the problem of Canadianism to the judge’s handling of 
Ginger’s trial on the charge of “a fait pisser juste dans la 
grande porte du Royal Family Hotel“ (GC, 221). This 
court-room scene, surely one of the finest comedy set- 
pieces in recent Canadian fiction, takes on a Kafkaesque 
dimension, with justice being dispensed within the 
framework of some absurd nightmare; the attitude of all 
in the court-room towards Ginger, however, is clearly 
one of sympathy and amusement rather than hostility. 
The judge himself exhibits not only a sense of humor 
in these proceedings, but a strong sense of justice and 
humanity as well (and incidentally gives the lie to the 
proofreaders’ earlier disparaging assessment of a judge’s 
influence in Canadian life). “I am dealing with you Jeni- 
ently,” he tells Ginger, “because I am sorry for your 
family. To be alone in a new country, with their bread- 
winner in jail, seems to me a fate which your wife and 
children do not deserve” (GC, 233). This society, then, 
gives Ginger a second chance, and it is the second 
chances that were noticeably absent for Moore's earlier 
characters. The only serious betrayals Ginger experiences 
in Montreal are those perpetrated by MacGregor and 
Gerry Grosvenor, and ironically, it is these betrayals that 
Ginger capitalizes on to effect the reunion of his family. 
Ct is interesting to note, too, that the false name Ginger 
assumes in court to protect his family—Gerald Mac- 
Gregor—is a composite of his only real enemies in Mon- 
treal.) 
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Though Ginger Coffey is for the most part an aesthe- 
tically satisfying example of the comic mode in fiction, 
it is not a completely successful work, and it lacks both 
the emotional impact of Judith Hearne and the careful 
craftsmanship of Lupercal. On the first point, perhaps 
it is simply a matter of the comic hero not eliciting the 
same kind of response as a tragic hero, even though he 
is equally well drawn; because the latter is pitted against 
obstacles and issues which seem more cosmic, ominous, 
and final than those faced by the comic hero, we tend to 
have more sympathy for him. But even taking this into 
account, Ginger lacks a very important dimension that 
Moore has successfully developed in Judith’s case—the 
seriously introspective side. Ginger does reminisce and 
he does analyze himself and his problems, but always in 
a rather jaunty and superficial way, as though he does 
not take himself seriously; he always acts as though he 
knows he is a comic hero, whereas Judith never saw her- 
self as a tragic figure. It may be a matter of distance 
here, for Moore was more detached from Judith than 
from Coffey, and in those scenes which demand detach- 
ment it seems that Moore does not sufficiently suspend 
his own affiliations with Ginger’s experiences. The criti- 
cal dissatisfaction arising from the somewhat rhapsodic 
scene on the courthouse steps may in large measure be 
due to this problem; Moore has not previously shown 
this introspective side of Ginger’s character with sufh- 
cient conviction to make this moment organically con- 
vincing. Moore has commented on this problem to Robert 


Fulford: 


I felt the ending was not as good. . . as it could 
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have been .. . . While I was writing it . . . it came 


to me so many times. . . that if we talk about the 
pursuit of happiness, true happiness comes to you 
fitfully and accidentally. . . . The moments of true 


happiness we have are very rare in life. They're al- 
most Zen, they're almost mystic. We don’t know 
why they happen. . . . I wanted to try and write 
this. That was the hardest paragraph in the book— 
to give this sensation as he stood on the courthouse 
Stepssrs:. . : 


Structurally, too, Ginger Coffey has some weaknesses 
which were absent in the earlier novels; in particular, 
the entire Veronica-Grosvenor strain fails to mesh prop- 
erly with the major plot line of the novel. Grosvenor, 
a successful cartoonist with above average influence, 
wealth, and finesse, had befriended the Coffeys upon 
their arrival in Montreal, and his designs upon Veronica 
had grown in proportion to Ginger’s failures and disas- 
ters. The weakness in this episode lies chiefly in the fact 
that it is not adequately prepared for, either by exposi- 
tory flashbacks, or by sufficient emphasis on any genuine 
attraction inhering in Grosvenor himself. Ginger had 
never really taken Gerry seriously, regarding him simply 
as “a lay figure in his imaginings, a self-important dummy 
which Veronica had picked to affront him with” (GC, 
189); while this may be yet another evidence of Gin- 
ger’s unawareness of reality, his amazement that Veronica 
should be attracted to him is, I think, shared by the 
reader. Veronica’s attraction to him is not sexual, as Jane 
Tierney’s is to Vito in An Answer From Limbo; in his 
“manly” capacities as lover, fighter, or drinker, Grosvenor 
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is a flop, and his only viable attributes are wealth and 
position. In many respects, Grosvenor is simply another 
variant of the North American stereotype who had ap- 
peared earlier as James Madden in Judith Hearne, and 
is to appear again in a number of relatively minor charac- 
ters in An Answer From Limbo and I Am Mary Dunne. 

Stylistically, Ginger Coffey is not as consistent as 
Moore’s earlier works were, for the brilliant effects he 
achieves through much of the book are offset by occa- 
sional lapses into banality and artificiality. Moore was 
aware of this problem. He was far more experimental 
stylistically in this book than he had been previously, a 
trend which was to increase in his succeeding novels. 
“I did want to break away from realism,” he recalls, “and 
if you are writing . . . you're always interested in ex- 
perimenting, and not standing still. I tried to mix three 
styles in this novel: realistic style, comedy, and tragedy, 
and to do something that actually could happen realistic- 
ally in certain scenes in the book in a farcical way. To 
lift it out of flat realism.”® This mixture of serious real- 
ism and the farcical often fails to achieve the desired 
effect: 


Coffey followed Grosvenor’s tall thin back into the 
merry-go-round of the doors. A cold wind met them 
as they stepped out into the cavern of the street, 
and as Coffey paused to put up his overcoat collar, 
Grosvenor jumped boyishly out into the trafhc, 
snapping his fingers for a cab. A cab careened out 
of the traffic lane and drew up, inches away from 
Grosvenor’s body. But, flute! He was unharmed. 


CGC, 83) 
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Is Ginger happy or unhappy that Grosvenor is un- 
harmed? The “flute” suggests disappointment, yet there 
is nothing in Ginger’s character to make him wish for 
such a “final solution” even if he was worried about 
Gerry and Veronica. Since at this point in the novel he 
does not take Gerry seriously, perhaps any emotion aside 
from pure fright is completely gratuitous in this particu- 
lar situation. “Flute!” is in fact Ginger’s sole reaction, 
and it is an unfortunate choice of word, for it fails to 
convey precisely the required shade of meaning. 

Moore's stylistic powers are best illustrated in the 
purely comic episodes—the courtroom scene, the inter- 
views with MacGregor and other potential employers, 
the Y.M.C.A. interlude, the diaper route—and in the 
descriptive passages which communicate the essence of 
the life and vigor of Montreal. -Moore has a discerning 
eye for the vivid detail, and a keen ear for the polyglot 
of cosmopolitan Montreal as well as for the nuances of 
the Irish brogue itself. Perhaps better than the indige- 
nous Canadian novelist, he captures in a few well-chosen 
remarks the essence of the hostility between the French 


and the English: 


The judge looked at the sergeant. “Is the prisoner 
represented by counsel?” 

“A pas demandé,” the sergeant said. 

“This case is being tried in English,” the judge said, 
testily. CGC, 228) — 


As one might expect in light of Moore’s comic per- 


| _ spective here, Ginger Coffey does not deal with all of the 
themes of the earlier novels. The movement is away from 
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themes and issues which have an institutional orienta- 
tion, and towards an individual quest for knowledge and 
meaning, The forces of Protestantism and Roman Ca- 
tholicism, which played such a definitive role in shaping 
the responses of both Judith and Devine, receive very 
little attention in Ginger Coffey despite the fact that the 
spirit of Calvinism stalks through Montreal as it does 
through Belfast. Both Veronica and Ginger are nominal- 
ly Roman Catholics, but Ginger had long ago rebelled 
against the interference by the Church into their private 
lives, a step which would have been inconceivable for 
Moore’s earlier characters. 

In terms of vision, setting, and technique, Ginger 
Coffey represents an important development in Moore’s 
fiction. Starting with this novel, the dominant theme in 
his work becomes the individual quest for identity, a 
quest in which the hero relies almost exclusively on the 
rational and intuitive urges within himself rather than 
on the guidance of a traditional and institutional authori- 
ty. The novel reflects an increasing sense of emancipa- 
tion in a world that is literally more complex and un- 
certain than the one in Judith Hearne or Lupercal; and 
in his more profound exploration of the problems of 
identity which result from this larger perspective, Moore 
emerges as a more sophisticated and ambitious writer 
than he was in his earlier works. 
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V 


AN ANSWER FROM LIMBO 


In An Answer From Limbo (1962), Moore leaves Can- 
ada behind entirely for a more pressing concern and a 
more complex landscape: the plight of the artist caught 
up in the material struggles and moral ambiguities of the 
New York literary world. Both protagonist and environ- 
ment are far more complex than in any of his previous 
works; for this reason, and for its effective technical in- 
novations, Limbo emerges as one of Moore’s most am- 
bitious and significant novels, and one which on a num- 
ber of counts, just misses greatness. 

Moore has made a number of statements about its 
genesis and nature in which he has set forth essentially 
a three-fold purpose. “I wanted to put Irish Catholicism 
against the rootless wasteland of North America,” he said 
in a radio interview in Canada,! and his implicit judg- 
ments on both these cultures constitute one of the major 
themes in the novel. On another occasion he said, “It is 
a book about ambition. I lived in Greenwich Village for 
two years and became enormously aware of the tremen- 
dous amount of ambition—self-defeating ambition—which 
I saw among people. . . . So what I was trying to show 
in An Answer From Limbo was the effect of ambition 
on one of its characters.”? ‘The third theme, the problem 
of the artist or writer in relation to his world, clearly is 
part of the larger theme of identity running through all 
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of Moore’s work, and is dramatized here in the conflict 
within Brendan Tierney: “I think there has always been 
this dichotomy in a real writer,” Moore observed. “He 
wants to be terribly human, and he responds emotionally, 
and at the same time there’s this cold observer who can- 
not cry.” The “portrait of the artist” theme constitutes 
the major substance of the novel; unlike Joyce, however, 
Moore presents this portrait not in retrospect, but con- 
currently with the issues and decisions that Tierney 
faces as a member of an intimate human community. 
By establishing a general opposition of values within 
the one family—Brendan, his wife, Jane, and their two 
children on the one side, and Brendan’s mother, Mrs. 
Eileen Tierney, on the other—Moore creates a convincing 
framework in which to examine the ramifications of their 
various conflicts. The three thematic strains are generally 
but not exclusively developed in conjunction with the 
delineation of the three members of this family who 
most closely reflect the respective viewpoints. In broad 
terms, those portions of the novel given over to Brendan 
trace the effect of ambition on the writer, and of the 
conflicts which arise within him once he recognizes the 
disparity between his ideal and his reality; those sections 
devoted to Jane explore the rootlessness and sordidness 
inherent in a world without recognizable guidelines; 
and the sections devoted to Mrs. ‘Tierney not only evoke 
a former world where her religious values seemingly 
worked, but also juxtapose these values against a secular — 
society where they are completely ignored. There is, of 
course, a relationship linking these three strains, for an 
action on the part of one of the protagonists sets up an 
immediate response in the other two, and issues which — 
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at the outset seem clear and straightforward take on, 
therefore, an increasing and ever-changing complexity. 

It is clear that in attempting to work out a credible 
confrontation and resolution between these three protago- 
nists, Moore was embarking upon a far more ambitious 
novel than he had previously attempted. In his manipua- 
tion of these dramatized perspectives, he employs a com- 
petent variation of point of view, with Brendan’s sections 
cast exclusively in the first person, while Jane’s and Mrs. 
Tierey’s are predominantly in the third person, with 
switches to first person during their frequent lapses into 
fantasy. In his rendering of simultaneous impressions, his 
montage sequences, and his frequent shiftings of per- 
spective both between and within scenes, Moore demon- 
strates that he is an assured and competent stylistic ex- 
perimenter, reflecting both the influence of Joyce and his 
interest in contemporary film techniques. It is through 
these devices, too, that Moore distances himself from his 
material, for though Brendan occupies the centre of at- 
tention in the novel, his point of view does not dominate; 
both Jane and Mrs. Tierney, as well as such peripheral 
characters as Max Bronstein, Pat Gallery, and David 
Dortmunder, serve as effective reflectors whereby Bren- 
dan’s views of himself are appropriately modified in our 
eyes. In addition, Moore early in the novel injects a brief 
but important Belfast scene which presents a candid third- 
person analysis of Brendan by his friend, ‘Ted Ormsby, 
and as a result Brendan’s views of himself always have a 
certain mockery and irony about them. The net effect of 
all this technical manipulation is that the three major 
characters and their fundamental rationales are presented 
with a masterful balance and overall objectivity, so that 
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all points of view are equally convincing. It is this aspect 
of the technique of Limbo that Walter Allen praises so 
highly, pointing out that “the result is a dramatization of 
opposed assumption done so fairly that, so far as Mrs. 
Tierney and Jane are concerned, one feels that both are 
right to behave as they do.”* 

In the opening sections of the novel, Moore effectively 
sets in motion all the forces which will eventually culmi- 
nate in the final calamity, and reveals the basically in- 
compatible dispositions of the three protagonists: Bren- 
dan’s ambition, selfishness, and ruthlessness; Jane’s dis- 
satisfaction, frustrations, and sexual fantasies; and Mrs. 
Tierney’s strong sense of order, rigidity, and basic ina- 
bility to understand any values but her own. Brendan’s 
literary ambition derives in part from an early harrowing 
experience in his composition class, but also from un- 
disputed evidence that he does have talent. His problem 
is how to resolve the conflict between this ambition and 
his domestic responsibilities, and in his solution—to bring 
his widowed mother out from Belfast to look after the 
children so that Jane can go to work—he is character- 
istically selfish, and quite blind to the complications of 
this situation. Some seven years earlier, his friend Ted 
Ormsby had said to him, “You'll sacrifice other people, 
all right. But will you sacrifice yourself?” CAL, 22); es- 
sentially, Brendan’s quest is the search for an answer to 
this question. 

Jane’s problem in a sense is more serious and more 
pervasive, for she is not in any special category but sim- 
ply an ordinary person trying to find satisfaction in a 
world whose values seem antithetical to this pursuit; in 
this respect, she anticipates the later and more complex 
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Mary Dunne. In her own actions and words Jane both 
personifies and perpetuates the spiritual and moral bank- 
ruptcy of her society, although by novel’s end she has 
attained a new measure of self-knowledge and integrity. 
At the outset, however, she is presented almost as a 
stereotype of the modern, free-thinking woman who, in 
the words of Granville Hicks, “looks on religion as a 
vulgar superstition, but uses the jargon of psychoanalysis 
as if it were revealed truth.”® She is caught up in the 
conflict between her maternal duties and her individual 
aspirations, and as a result she is only an indifferent 
mother and a sporadic creative artist. Frustrated and 
bored, Jane has progressively retreated into a world of 
sexual fantasy in which she gives full rein to her erotic 
compulsions. When she takes a job as a magazine illus- 
trator, her fantasies suddenly assume very real dimensions 
for her in her sordid affair with one Vito Italiano, an 
affair in which she moves from a position of insatiable 
lust to one of purgative shame and disgust. In a sense, 
her sexual appetite is the only emptiness she can gratify 
in the wasteland she inhabits, but her recognition 
that the animal-like virility of Vito is ultimately as un- 
satisfying as Brendan’s inadequacies indicates that she is 
aware of the essential sterility of her gratification. 

Into this world, characterized by ambition, rootless- 
ness, and sordidness, Brendan brings his mother, a 
woman steeped in the traditions of the Old World and 
the doctrines of Irish Roman Catholicism. His first view 
of her after seven years emphasizes the unbridgable gap 
that separates their two worlds, and the irony of Bren- 
dan’s simple solution strikes him forcibly, for there is no 
chance of reconciliation between them. On her part, Mrs. 
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Tierney is terribly prejudiced, through ignorance rather 
than malice, it is true, but her use of such terms as 
“nigger” and “Jew man” offends Brendan and Jane none 
the less for that; and her horror at learning that her 
grandchildren have never been baptized foreshadows the 
inevitable clash that will be precipitated by their doc- 
trinal differences. 

Yet, in spite of her faults and her prejudices, it is 
Mrs. Tierney who monopolizes our sympathy, for even 
if we cannot accept her values entirely we recognize in 
her a person who, by subscribing to some values, is at 
least attempting to transcend an exclusive consideration 
with self. Brendan cannot do this; he becomes increasing- 
ly selfish as he applies himself to his novel. Jane, too, is 
basically self-centred although, unlike Brendan, she be- 
comes progressively less so. None of the three is strong 
enough to live successfully or graciously without some 
set of beliefs; because Mrs. ‘Tierney reflects an awareness 
of this human limitation, she attains a greater stature 
than the other two, who not only reject traditional faith 
for themselves and their children, but mess up a number 
of lives in the process. 

In the various confrontations between these three 
protagonists, Moore achieves maximum effect from the 
prevailing contrasts, ironies, and conflicts of values. Par- 
ticularly effective is the entire episode of Mrs. Tierney’s 
arrival in New York—the airport scene, the taxi ride, the 
meeting with Jane and the children—scenes in which 
Moore combines physical details with subjective impres- 
sions to emphasize the prevailing polarity which runs 
through the novel. At the airport, we are presented with 
two impressions of what the New World represents to 
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Brendan and his mother, and the difference in their 
reactions is not merely a question of familiarity versus 
strangeness. Brendan’s embracing of this world is de- 
scribed in terms of its mechanical conveniences: “But 
this morning, as I got off the bus at the airport, as I went 
through a door which opened by electric eye, and rode 
up on a moving staircase to the observation lounge, I 
knew that it is this world I care about, this world 
of moving staircases, electric eyes, efficient loudspeakers. 
Exile now means exile from this. My island is no longer 
home” (AL, 30). His mother’s initial impressions in this 
same world derive from the human element: “She smiled 
at him, then remembered the black man who had taken 
her luggage, where was he, had he run off? She was glad 
of Brendan: this place was foreign from the first go-off, 
what with niggers in red caps asking for your bags. She 
had never before in her life spoken to a black man” 
CAPE). 32), 

Though Moore is here obviously commenting on 
features of American and Irish life, he is also establishing 
a basic difference in the way in which these two genera- 
tions look at their world, and the implications he arouses 
here are strengthened in the scene depicting the taxi ride 
to Brendan’s apartment, during which Mrs. Tierney 
views the mechanical features of New York: 

The taxi moved out under lights suspended from 

long aluminum stalks, past vistas of glass, poured 

concrete and steel . . . past a modern chapel with an 
airplane propeller on its wall, past a glass and con- 
crete heating plant which revealed intestines of 
huge, multicoloured machines . . . . But this was 
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the future made present and real: nothing sterile 
about it. There was a rim of dirt on the taxi driver’s 
collar, and the taxi itself was dirty, its cheap plastic 
seat covers cracked. CAL, 33) 


The sudden descent from the “grandeur” of the sur- 
rounding scene to the grimy details within the taxi es- 
tablishes decisively the accuracy of Mrs. ‘Tierney’s obser- 
vations of the sordid and meretricious nature of this 
world, and the repetition of the word “past” underscores 
the inexorability of her immersion into a world from 
which she will never escape. Brendan’s exaltation of the 
mechanical conveniences of this world, too, is not with- 
out its strong irony much later in the novel as, at his 
mother’s funeral, he watches her “mechanized last de- 
scent” (AL, 321) into her grave. 

Yet it is wrong to suppose that Moore is indulging in 
any easy schematization here, for the values that Mrs. 
Tierney brings with her are neither wholly respectable 
nor wholly workable in her new world. She reveals her 
basic inability to understand the nature of Brendan’s 
compulsion for writing and is unable to accept the fact 
that for a creative artist some flexibility in his scale of 
values is essential. In her world, moral values are con- 
crete and absolute, and she sees Brendan’s obsession with 
writing as a manifestation of his selfishness rather than 
as a drive whose very nature demands a re-ordering of 
domestic responsibilities and arrangements. Like Judith 
Hearne, Mrs. Tierney is excessively critical, as is evi- 
denced in her cursory summation of her grandchildren. 
In this and other relatively minor but aggravating idio- 
syncracies, she manifests her essential antagonism  to- 


wards everything that Brendan and Jane represent, and 
her general unfitness to satisfy any but the most sub- 
servient role in their world. 

The greater part of their incompatibility, however, is 
generated by the issue of religion, and it is the Catholi- 
cism-wasteland dichotomy that Moore exploits with the 
greatest effect in this novel, and uses as the basis for 
some of his most crucial scenes. In the taxi ride from the 
airport (which for Mrs. Tierney becomes something of 
a metaphorical journey into darkness), Brendan’s an- 
nouncement that his children have not been baptized 
causes dizziness and blackness to overcome Mrs. ‘Tierney, 
appropriately just as they approach the Midtown Tunnel. 
A sort of chanting chorus develops here, as her terrified 
misgivings are alternated with the roar of traffic and 
scenes of unreality, grime, and sordidness: 


Pagans. Not baptized. 

Everything was so high, so tall... . this huddle of 
great upended cartons, a man was like a fly beside 
them— 

My grandchildren are heathens. 

Dirt. Gray grime over so much of it, wastes of paper 
blowing about in the gutters.... 


Not baptized. CAL, 37) 


As a devout Catholic, Mrs. Tierney views her son’s 
failure in this matter of baptism as a mortal sin, and 
shortly after taking charge of the children, a serious in- 
jury incurred by her grandson Liam brings home to her 
the possible implications of Brendan’s neglect: 
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If he dies, she thought, he cannot go to heaven. He 
will go to Limbo; that’s the place for children who 
have never been baptized: in Limbo they stay for 
eternity, never in the sight of God. O Brendan, 
Brendan, why didn’t you baptize him, what do your 
silly notions matter now, you can write all the 
books you want but you have failed in your duty. 
Limbo. 

O my God, she prayed. Spare him, If You spare him 
I will right this wrong, I promise You, I give You 
my solemn promise now. CAL, 109) 


Ironically, this promise she makes—to baptize the chil- 
dren—proves to be the precipitating act towards her own 
destruction, for when Jane accidentally learns of it much 
later, she immediately turns her out of the house, and 
thus she begins her brief and fatal sojourn at her cousin’s 
flat. 

The baptismal rites represent a central conflict in 
this Catholic-wasteland dichotomy, but characteristically 
Moore maintains his ambivalence here so that there is 
no certain way of determining his bias in this matter. 
On the one hand, he appears to be questioning the 
whole ritual, for he sets up the scene in the Tierney 
bathroom, with a plastic mouthrinse cup as the holy 
vessel, and the children all the while asking pointed 
questions such as “Who's the father? Daddy?” “And 
who's the ghost?” and “What good is this game?” and 
Mrs. ‘Tierney all the while watching herself guiltily in 
the mirror. On the other hand, this scene is enacted 
against a backdrop of another brand of mumbo-jumbo 
which is simultaneously in progress in. Brendan’s living q 
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room, where Pat Gallery, his wife, and another doctor 
are holding forth in the current jargon of Freud and 
psychoanalysis, trading opinions about “phallic females” 
achieving “cultural dominance on the mass level,” and the 
reduction of “every female aspiration to simple penis 
envy” (AL, 133). The level of discussion here is more 
sophisticated than that which is going on in the bath- 
room, but Moore seems to suggest that the efficacy of 
both rituals is about the same. 

In Mrs. Tierney’s mind, nothing can save these God- 
less people, “these drunken shouters of balls and filth, 
these lunatics who believed in nothing but their own 
mad selves” CAL, 139). The irrational and vitriolic na- 
ture of her antagonism towards them indicates that she 
herself has become as distorted and narrow as they, and 
certainly her Roman Catholicism has generated in her a 
strong ignorance and prejudice against things she does 
not understand. As she watches Brendan and his friends, 
she experiences a strong sense of alienation and she 
abandons any attempt to accommodate herself to their 
world and takes refuge in the only security she knows: 


Unnoticed, she got up and left the room. She went 
down the hall and entered her little cell, shutting 
her door on the roar of their dirty talk. She looked 
up at the bare white walls and saw that print by 
some heathen Chinee. I’ve had enough of trying to 
please them, she decided. Tomorrow, a crucifix goes 


up on that wall. CAL, 139) 


The physical appearance of this crucifix—which fright- 


ens the children and alarms Jane—is in one sense evi- 
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dence that in this twentieth-century outpost of infidelity 
and paganism Mrs. ‘Tierney has gained a tenuous foot- 
hold, but she is to find, like her earlier Jesuit counter- 
parts in this land, that proselytizing frequently incurs the 
wrath of the natives. Jane’s anger knows no bounds when 
she discovers that the children have been baptized. Her 
subsequent outburst to Mrs. ‘Tierney reflects all her pent- 
up frustrations and her basic inadequacy to counter Mrs. 
Tierney’s statements with a matching dignity; with char- 
acteristic refusal to side openly with either Jane or his 
mother, Brendan—St. Brendan, the Hypocrite, he calls 
himself—attempts to calm the troubled situation. But the 
damage is done and Mrs. ‘Tierney retreats to the flat of 
her cousin, Frank Finnerty, dejected and unwanted, but 
with more dignity than Brendan and Jane can muster 
between them. 

Thus, on the surface at least, Mrs. Tierney’s faith has 
sustained her better than the emptiness that characterizes 
Jane’s life, but Moore makes it clear that she is by no 
means an untroubled soul, for she is frequently beset by 
bouts of guilt and frustrations. Interestingly enough, her 
repressed sense of sin draws her into a tenuous sort of 
league with Jane, whose unfaithfulness to Brendan she 


suspects and helps her to conceal, motivated in part, no — 


doubt, by her own adulterous desires many years earlier 
with her husband’s cousin, Denis. It is interesting that 
both Jane and Mrs. Tierney, ostensibly on opposite ends 


of the moral scale, have in common a strong prurient 4 
streak in their makeup. “You've got a mind like a sewer,” — 
Vito tells Jane CAL, 166), and in one of her many rev- — 
eries, Mrs. Tierney imagines her husband saying much A 
the same thing to her. Not long after she hangs the — 
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crucifix in her room she experiences a disturbing night- 
mare in which her past actions are brought to judgment 
before the various figures in her life, and in a scene 
reminiscent of Bloom’s mock trial in the brothel scene in 
Ulysses, she is castigated by a succession of witnesses 
who see only vanity, selfishness, and deceit where she 
thought she was performing good works. Fundamentally, 
however, their accusations echo her own doubts and 
fears about her actions, and perhaps even about the 
whole doctrine of the Church. Nevertheless, as she lies 
dying on the floor of Frank Finnerty’s apartment, the 
positive features of her faith do sustain her, and again 
she experiences a similar vision, only this time its com- 
ponents spell out ecstasy rather than despair: 


“Come,” said her father. And he took her hands 
and joined them with the hands of her grandchil- 
dren, and her grandchildren led her across the room 
into heaven as everyone clapped and clapped and 


clapped. .. . CAL, 274-75) 


| Thus Mrs. Tierney dies, attended in fantasy by the 
} chorus in heaven but in reality only by the mechanical 
| offerings of the television set, a convincingly appropriate 
| symbol of the unfeeling world with which she had vain- 
ly tried to come to terms. In some ways—the contrived 
manner of her accident, her desperate loneliness, her 
| fantasies and fears—this death episode is melodramatic, 
| but its aesthetic justification lies largely in its symbolic 
extensions: a death ritual against a backdrop of terribly 
irrelevant preoccupations of a mechanical and uncaring 


| world. “Fancy me lying here,” she muses, “and the people 
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on the telly looking at me, talking away, smiling at me, 
the telly is like the world, people looking at you but not 
seeing you” CAL, 290). Ironically, too, the offerings of 
the television set—a weather forecast, a queen for a day 
pageant, a headache commercial—are only slightly more 
irrelevant than Brendan’s actions out in the real world. 
“She lay dying on the floor of a strange apartment,” he 
realizes later, “while I, her son, ran senseless about the 
city, quibbling over words’ CAL, 314). In contrast to 
Brendan’s obsessive search for the elusive, Mrs. Tierney’s 
quiet but determined plea for a simple sense of order is 
a powerful and moving justification of her way of look- 
ing at the world: 


I want: my own room in my own house, my own 
brass bed, my own good sheets, a nice nightie on me 
and my hair done. I want the house tidy and drink 
and food downstairs for the people coming in. I 
want a priest, I want the last sacraments, I want 
Mass cards and a funeral at home and my place be- 
side Grattan on the hill. I want to die in my own 


place, not here. Not here. CAL, 289) 


While her values do not save her life, they do sustain 
her dignity in facing both life and death, and this is one 
measure of her superiority over both Brendan and Jane; 
though Moore is ultimately as hard on Irish Roman Ca- 
tholicism as he is on American rootlessness as a viable 
set of values, he clearly suggests that even a wrong faith 
can mold a stronger character than no faith at all. 


. . . . \ a 
Mrs. ‘Tierney’s question about whether it was America’s — 


fault or her own for the way Brendan turned out bears 
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directly on the other themes of this novel: the effect of 
ambition upon the writer, and the problem of identity 
for the artist in a commercial society. Within the novel 
itself, Moore retains an ambivalent position on these 
questions, and it becomes clear that they are not re- 
ducible to simple explanations or causality; outside of the 
context of the novel, however, Moore has made some 
relevant comments on these problems: 


I lived in Greenwich Village at the time of writing 
Limbo and I noticed that the serious writers there 
. . . were quite interested in best sellerdom, publici- 
ty, immediate personal fame, and that they were, 
many of them, shameless little puffers up of their 
talents and muggers-in-public for anyone who would 
write them up. . . . I think the temptations for the 
serious American writer today are fame and fortune. 
Nobody understands the old idea—that there should 
be a company of the good, and the fact that your 
books don’t sell a hundred thousand copies, or fifty, 
or forty, isn’t the real answer. Brendan was caught 
between the two: he really wanted to be a great 
success, and he wanted to be a good writer.® 


Brendan’s ambition to become a great writer began 
early, and in part, his growing obsession with success at 
any cost can be explained as a psychological reaction to 
his harrowing school experience where he boasted about 
his literary ambitions in an essay he was compelled to 
read aloud. Later, his classmates ducked him in the 
school fountain and forced him to read his essay again, 
“but with pride now,” he recalls, “screaming out that I 
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would do everything I had promised in it. And my class- 


mates . . . . turned away, uneasy of me. Because con- 
viction, even a wrong conviction, makes the rest of us 
uneasy .... Their doubts that day made me victim— 


the victim I still remain—of my own uncertain boast” 
CAL, 5-6). 

When the novel opens, then, Brendan is suspended 
between the aspirations fostered by these childhood 
agonies and distortions and the reality of his present 
literary achievements—six published short stories and an 
unfinished novel. He feels that he has genuine talent, 
and this opinion is generally shared by his literary ac- 
quaintances; that he possesses ruthlessness and ambition — 
is also patently clear. “You don’t give a damn about your 
mother,” his friend Pat Gallery states. “All you care 
about now is finishing your book” CAL, 49), and of 
course his mother’s lonely death is only the grimmest 
example of how true this assessment is. From time to 
time, Brendan has reservations both about his talents and — 
about the sacrifices he is demanding of others, but none — 
of these are strong enough to sway him from his determi- — 
nation; his most agonizing appraisal of himself occurs _ 
just after he has resigned his job to devote full time to | 
his novel. : 


But O God, O God, will I succeed? Will I be able 
to revenge myself on the past by transforming it 
into a world of words? I sat down at the desk and 
opened a folder. I began to read the opening chap- 
ters. How jumbled, flat and stale they seemed. 
Words, not worlds. Jesus, why didn’t my classmates 
drown all my foolish ambitions under that school 
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fountain? If I am wrong, if I am setting out to do 
something I am not fit to do, then am I not assum- 
ing the most despicable of roles? For who is more 
contemptible than the false artist, posturing through 
life as he spews out his tiny frauds? What spectacle 
more degrading than the lives of these Village 
Rimbauds, covered in the vomit of sickly pastiche, 
crying out their genius and their purity from mouths 
filled with rotten teeth? Am I now to be one of 
them? CAL, 60) 


Related to the dilemma of the artist in a materialistic 
society is the whole question of identity for Brendan. 
Moore’s major problem here was how to make Brendan 
the man as important and convincing as Brendan the 
writer. At a party at the Dortmunders’ home Brendan 
makes a prophetic statement which establishes the pos- 
ture that a dedicated writer has to assume, and thus he 
clearly defines the dimensions of his own consciousness: 
“Standing by his wife’s bedside watching her face contort, 
' the better to record her death agony. Taking mental notes 
so that he can write about it later. . . . Because he can’t 
help doing it. He’s not human: he’s a writer. He can’t feel: 
he can only record” CAL, 72). In assuming this position 
Brendan in effect relinquishes or subordinates those as- 
pects of his identity which operate in his other capacities 
—husband, father, son, friend—and eventually he be- 
‘ comes unrecognizable in these relationships. “What kin 
} was that boy to this stranger?” Mrs. Tierney wonders 
| shortly after her arrival CAL, 35). Much later Jane sees 
| him as “a person strange and familiar to her as her par- 
|) ents had been strange yet familiar when she was a little 
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girl: a figure without whose protection and help life 
would be uncertain and difficult. And that is all, she 
said” CAL, 308)—in other words, no longer a husband in 
the full sense of the word. Brendan is continually aware 
of these changes in his identity, but it is not until after 
his mother’s death that the full implication of his meta- 
morphosis hits him: 


O Mamma, I sacrificed you; I see your yellow face. 
Jane, I abandoned you: I look at you now and know 
that all is changed. Am I still my mother’s son, my 
wife’s husband, the father of my children? Or am I 
a stranger, strange even to myself? CAL, 319) 


And as his mother’s funeral concludes, he recalls his 
prophetic words, and is struck by the bitter irony in- 
herent in the answer he has finally found to Ted Orms- 
by’s question: “I have altered beyond all self-recognition. 
I have lost and sacrificed myself” CAL, 322). 

Jane’s problem is not so much one of identity as of 
simply finding a meaningful way of addressing herself 
to the increasing emptiness which she senses in her life. 
In this quest, she moves steadily from a position charac- 
terized by selfishness, frustration, and sexual compulsions 
to one of an understanding not only of others but also of 
herself. ‘Though it is she who precipitates Mrs. Tierney’s 
expulsion from their house, it is also she, and not Bren- 
dan, who goes to visit her. She spontaneously addresses 
Mrs. Tierney as “mother,” an act which, like the Ancient 
Mariner’s blessing the sea-creatures “unawares,” is gen- 
erated by a genuine change of heart; and her sincere 
good-night gesture to Mrs. Tierney is none the less moy- 
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ing because of the latter’s refusal to accept it. Jane’s 
readiness to respond sincerely to both Mrs. ‘Tierney and 
to Brendan is thwarted by the former's Calvinistic un- 
willingness to forgive and by the latter’s inability to un- 
derstand any problem but that of his novel. On that 
crucial Sunday evening—the evening of Mrs. Tierney’s 
death and of Brendan’s editing crisis—she returns from 
visiting the children at Saratoga and, like Ibsen’s Nora 
Helmer, desperately hopes for the miracle to occur: that 
“he would meet her tonight shamefaced and repentant, 
tell her once and for all that he had been wrong” CAL, 
304). Brendan’s failure to do this emphasizes for Jane 
the meaninglessness of their marriage, and as she looks 
over the city in the early hours of the morning she is 
acutely aware of the sense of disintegration that character- 
izes her present life, and of the sterility of her world: 


For a time she sat staring at the city’s red glow, 
feeling cheated, remembering the rag bag of articles 
and books she had read in the past ten years, her 
mind dithering among the catch phrases of her 
time: affluent society, beat generation, existential 
decision, nuclear holocaust. But somehow she could 
not feel that the plight of her generation could real- 
ly be called tragic. Her generation was not tragic, 
she decided: it was pathetic. And in college she had 
been told that pathos was an inferior emotion. Per- 
haps that is our tragedy, she thought. We have lost 
our dream and are therefore pathetic. . . . She sat 
until the darkness faded, the red neon glow behind 
the buildings died in a gray milk sky. The city was 
no longer on fire. It seemed dead. CAL, 309-10) 
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By the end of the novel, both Brendan and Jane have 
come to possess a degree of self-knowledge that must 
render the resolution of their problems particularly ago- 
nizing; certainly, Moore’s ordering of all the components 
of the final scenes suggests strongly the terrible sense of 
loss that both experience. Moore does not present any 
overt moral here, for he is more concerned with pointing 
out the inevitability of the catastrophe than with making 
a value judgment. In terms of human suffering, Brendan 
seems to pay a high price for his obsession, yet another 
implication also remains: if the world of Brendan and 
Jane is one in which there are no meaningful human 
values, then perhaps the answer is a completely selfish 
preoccupation with one’s avocations and interests. This 
then becomes a philosophical question: how does one 
know that the results of this kind of pursuit are any 
more valid than the human values one has discarded? 
The final resolution is both ironic and equivocal, and it 
is a measure of Moore’s aesthetic judgment that he left 
it thus. ‘Throughout the novel, the objective presentation 
of the three points of view and the central character's 
own prevailing reservations dictate that any other kind of 
resolution would be an imposition, that Moore would be 
assuming a moral superiority that he denies both his 
characters and his readers. ‘The prevailing irony enables 
him to suggest a stance without actually taking one, and 
thus to remain relatively objective. 
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VI 


THE EMPEROR OF ICE-CREAM 


Once when asked if he felt that he had exhausted the 
Belfast scene as a source for his fictional materials, Moore 
replied, “I thought I had exhausted it long ago, and then 
suddenly I started writing The Emperor of Ice-Cream. 
I always felt maybe I should write that some day; I sup- 
pose it’s my Bildungsroman.”! It is perhaps the fact that 
he turned to this form in his fifth novel rather than in 
his first that accounts for the firm discipline he maintains 
over his materials, and for the absence of any intrusive 
self-consciousness by his central character, who is, ac- 
cording to Moore, the most autobiographical character 
that he has written. In this novel he applies a chrono- 
logical distancing which effectively offsets the risk of 
pure autobiography. “He has waited twenty-five years to 
tell this story,’ Granville Hicks points out, “and he has 
gained greatly in perspective without losing a sense of 
immediacy.” 

In a very real sense, The Emperor of Ice-Cream can 
be regarded as a logical culmination of Moore’s concern 
with despair and failure, and it might very well mark the 
beginning of a new trend in his fiction. Moore has com- 
mented on this possibility, and he attributes much of the 
different tone in this novel to his new personal ex- 
periences: 


Yeats said that you can only enjoy life once you 
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realize that it is tragic. I feel that is very much 
what happened to me in my early forties. I am 
much happier now than I was when I was thirty- 
five or forty. Emperor was written at a crucial time 
in my life—it was the first book after I changed. 
I started a new life half way through the writing of 
it, I fell in love, remarried and so on.? 


In choosing Belfast again as his setting, Moore returns 
to the scene and materials he knows most intimately, and 
in selecting a youthful protagonist he is able to examine 
the components or prerequisites of failure before the in- 
dividual is irrevocably headed towards defeat. In some 
ways—in his harmless sexual fantasies, his strong struggle 
with the sense of sin—Gavin Burke is simply a youthful 
Diarmuid Devine; and indeed he is a product of the 
same school, Saint Michan’s. In other ways, such as his 
anti-clericalism and his pathetically comic inadequacies, 
he is much like Ginger Coffey. Like all of Moore's char- 
acters, he is a product of a number of stultifying forces 
—the family, the Church, a national tradition—which 
make him uneasy and dissatisfied. But for the first time 
Moore explores what happens to such a character before 
he is doomed. What he finds is neither new nor very 
startling; nor does he attempt, by any stylistic gymnastics, 
to give it any unusual prominence. Perhaps this is what 
one reviewer had in mind when he said that “Moore’s 


larger achievement [here] is . . . in persuading us to 
read, with interest, a familiar story told in a traditional 
manner.’ 


The familiar story is the age-old one of the conflict of 
generations, particularized here in the successful rebel- 
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lion of Gavin Burke against his father and all the values 
he stands for, a rebellion buttressed by a significant 
historical event which Moore effectively exploits both 
literally and symbolically. Literally, the duration of 
Gavin’s rebellion spans the two-year period of World 
War II that contained both the phony war and the 
Battle of Britain Cwhich included the bombing of Bel- 
fast). Symbolically, the phony war goes beyond the mere 
absence of military confrontation; it suggests a question- 
ing of the very values which the war was presumably 
going to preserve. This lull in the affairs of man suggests 
that his actions are momentarily suspended, as it were, 
until the appropriate corrective measures can be taken. 
Symbolically, then, the dropping of the bombs on Belfast 
indicates that nothing less than a total destruction of the 
old values will suffice, and the final meeting of Gavin 
and his father in their empty house, now “condemned,” 
becomes, in this perspective, a most effective resolution. 

When the novel begins, Gavin is a sensitive and awk- 
ward youth of seventeen who has already experienced 
academic failure, sexual frustration, and spiritual mis- 
givings, and whose resulting moral crises take the tradi- 
tional Morality form of a debate between what Gavin 
calls his White Guardian Angel and his Black one. The 
debates never solve anything for Gavin, for he is never 
sure which side he should be on, although he has a 
strong partiality for the Black one: 


He had two guardian angels. The White Angel sat 
on his right shoulder and advised the decent thing. 
The Black Angel sat on his left shoulder and pleaded 
the devil’s cause. The White Angel was the official 
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angel: everybody had one. It had all been explained 
to him in catechism class when he was a little boy. 
In catechism class the Black Angel was rarely men- 
tioned. Yet, the trouble was, the Black Angel seemed 
more intelligent; more his sort. CEIC, 10) 


In addition to these two arbiters of Gavin’s conscience, 
he has his Divine Infant of Prague which, like Judith 
Hearne’s Sacred Heart, stands guard over his bed, “a 
desperate little preacher whose aim in life was to catch 
Gavin Burke’s eye” (EIC, 3). In his imminent rebellion, 
Gavin is from the outset vastly outnumbered, for siding 
with the White Angel and the Divine Infant are his 
father and mother, his sister Kathy, his brother Owen, 
and his sometime sweetheart, Sally Shannon. On his side 
he has only the eager, but not wholly respectable, co- 
operation of his Black Angel and his own inchoate con- 
viction that somehow he is on the right track. 

Partly to escape the recriminations of his family, and 
partly to find some significance in his life during the 
phony-war period of late 1939, Gavin joins a local Air 
Raid Precautions unit, and in this microcosmic segment 
of Belfast society, his experiences merely perpetuate the 
state of frustration and failure that he is already in. 
Gavin has a different conception of success and failure 
from that of Sally or his family, who are motivated by 
the utilitarian precept of getting ahead, or by the princi- 
ple of expediency. From Gavin’s perspective, the A.R.P. 
unit is as significant or insignificant as any group in a 
world whose values are as phony as the war. His view 
of the world has been shaped in large part by a number 
of modern poets—Auden, Yeats, MacNeice, and Stevens 
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—whose predictions that the existing order is doomed to 
destruction he strongly shares. 


. . . the war was an event which had produced [in 
him] a shameful secret excitement, a vision of the 
grown-ups’ world in ruins. It would not matter in 
that ruined world if Gavin Burke had failed his 
Schools Leaving Certificate. The records would be 
buried in rubble. War was freedom, freedom from 
futures. There was nothing in the world so impos- 


ing that a big bomb couldn’t blow it up. CEIC, 7) 


But, as the action of the novel begins, the war is still 
remote, and no one in Belfast really believes that it will 
strike the city at all. Indeed, Gavin’s father and his Aunt 
Liz hate the British so intensely that they feel that 
Hitler's victory is both imminent and desirable, but 
Gavin shares none of this rabid Irish nationalism. His 
Aunt Liz, “a heavily mustached widow who wore un- 
changing black in memory of Gavin’s uncle, killed twen- 
ty years before in the Irish Troubles” CEIC, 11), sym- 
bolizes the inflexible spirit of the past, with all its hatreds, 
prejudices, and its unwillingness to acknowledge the 
priority of current crises over past grievances. For Gavin, 
this preoccupation with a dead issue takes on a frighten- 
ing irrelevancy in a world where “We shall go down like 
palaeolithic man / Before some new Ice Age or Genghiz 
Khan” CEIC, 7). At the very least, joining the A.R.P. 
is a gesture against the world of his Aunt Liz, but in a 
more practical way, he decides it will grant him inde- 
pendence from his father. 

As long as the phony war lasts, however, the A.R.P. 
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unit becomes merely a place of refuge for Gavin, a place 
where he can avoid the demands of the real world, ex- 
cept for some minor excursions into a world of dissi- 
pations. The official duties that he has to perform within 
his unit are pathetically undemanding and useless, and 
for the most part involve interminable and ludicrous 
drills all under the bungling direction of Post Officer 
Craig. Craig, like Bernard Rice and Ernie Truelove, is 
one of many memorable grotesques whom Moore cap- 
tures indelibly by a precise initial description: “The 
man’s pale skin glistened like a newly peeled potato. His 
hair was combed from the back, where there was some, 
toward the front, where there was none” CEIC, 13). But 
though he is stupid, officious, and sadistic, he does not 
become a mere laughing-stock. Craig has enough reality 
for us to understand him, particularly when we see how 
pathetically inept he is the night that the phony war 
turns into the real thing. “Right then,” he commands, as 
the bombs are falling all around, “youse will have to fill 
in a report. Get back to the post on the double” CEIC, 
207). The members of the unit, however, despise him to 
the point where they actually plan his assassination, ex- 
cept for one Old Crutt, who becomes his “stoolie,” and 
Maggie Kerr, who alternates between being his tele- 
phone receptionist and his mistress, both of which duties 
are so precisely commanded and executed that one feels 
he enters the details of both, with equal military pre- 
cision and seriousness, into his daily log. 

It is small wonder, then, that in this atmosphere of ” 
irrelevancy and absurdity that characterizes the phony 
war period, Gavin learns nothing about himself or about — 
his world, either in the course of his official duties or in 
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his extra-duty activities. Although he teeters on the edge 
of many experiences—sexual encounters, drunkenness, 
homosexuality, an assassination plot—all attempts or op- 
portunities to carry them through prove abortive, except 
for one or two pitiful adolescent bouts with intoxication. 
Yet he feels he is on the verge of discovering a new 
world: “Jews, left-wing ministers, pansies, poets, boozers, 
puppeteers: this was a grown-up world, undreamed of 
in the St. Michan’s school philosophy” CEIC, 97), and 
Gavin is caught here in an attraction-repulsion polarity, 
as he senses the inevitable end of a world that is both 
familiar and comforting, but feels strongly his inadequacy 
to handle the world that is coming: . 


He lay in bed and looked at Owen asleep in the bed 
across the way. Owen knew nothing of this other 
world, this underside. Owen would never know it 
because Owen was ordinary and would lead a nor- 
mal, ordinary life. Yet he too wanted a normal life, 
no joss sticks, no being tossed out of rooms by 
screaming Lilis. He wanted to live with Sally, he 
loved Sally. 

I am falling over a cliff, I am falling. 

Pray, said the White Angel. It’s your last chance. 
Pray. But he could not pray. CEIC, 97) 


In a sense, Gavin is stranded here “between two 
worlds, one dead, and the other powerless to be born” 
—at least, powerless for the moment. Gavin feels this in 
his relationships with his family and with his sweetheart, 
for the gestures he makes towards a reconciliation with 
their world have to be on their terms. For his father’s 
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sake more than for his own, he sits the London Matricu- 
lation examinations, and when he fails, his father writes 
him off permanently. Sally, too, has a set of rules every 
bit as inflexible as those of Gavin’s father, and though 
it is his sexual frustration that prompts the following 
outburst, his judgment of her is basically valid: “You're 
a little Catholic bourgeois prig whose main interest in 
life seems to be the rules of courting etiquette’ CEIC, 
55). Neither Gavin nor his Black Angel has any chance 
with Sally, but it is not finally her inviolability that 
draws Gavin away from her, but rather his realization 
that she is “somewhere between the world of school and 
the world of grownups” CEIC, 160), and that she would 
probably be unable to make the required leap with him 
when the time came. 

Moore effectively exploits the parallels between the 
lull of the phony war and the stasis and emptiness in 
Gavin’s own life, and in a particularly significant and 
symbolic passage he invests Gavin with the stature of a 
Stephen Dedalus as he conveys his aching loneliness 
and his urgent evocation of the agents of change: 


In the afternoon silence above him, a growl of en- 
gines. From a corner of the sky they came, great 
gray planes of a sort he had never seen before. He 
stood staring, sure that they were bombers crossing 
the mountain, bearing down on the city. They 
roared overhead, rough beasts, their hour come 
round at last, slouching toward Belfast to be born. 
Here on the mountainside he would see it all, the 
explosions, the flames, the holocaust. From here, he 
would run down to rescue Sally, then on through 
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the smoke and rubble to a hero’s job in the First Aid 
Post. There they go, groaning over the city in the 
afternoon sunlight, they must be Germans, they 
must be. 

But the planes droned on over the Lough, turning 
in formation as they went out to sea, toward Eng- 
land, toward Europe, far away to that faraway war. 
German or English, they ignored Belfast. He was 
left alone on the mountainside. CEIC, 112) 


During this waiting period none of Gavin’s experiences 
are strong or decisive enough to compel him to take stock 
of himself, and he manages to maintain an equilibrium 
largely because he believes he loves Sally and because of 
the White Angel-Black Angel polarity, both of which 
illusions act upon him to produce frustration and paraly- 
sis. It seems clear that had the phony war not been trans- 
formed into a real one, Gavin might have gone the way 
of Judith Hearne or Diarmuid Devine, for none of 
the pressures or experiences in his existing world were 
strong enough to move him violently. 

But he senses the change in the air. In the brief pre- 
lude to the actual bombing of Belfast, Moore heightens 
the prevailing tension by juxtaposing scenes depicting 
the old order (the Burkes’ Christmas dinner and the 
New Year’s Eve Old Boys’ Dance) against one signify- 
ing the end of normalcy (Aunt Liz breaking the news 
that Dublin has been bombed). In the former Gavin 
listens to his father and Canon Wood discussing the war, 
only he aware of the inadequacy of their prognoses. 
“This war's as good as over,” his father states. “In fact, 
I wouldn’t give it another six months” CEIC, 155). But 
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with the news that Dublin has been bombed by the 
Germans, “Gavin noticed something in his father’s voice, 
something he had not heard before. His father was 
afraid” CEIC, 172); and Gavin knows that no matter 
how hard his father and his Aunt Liz try to blame the 
British for this bombing, they are clearly aware that their 
past is crumbling. 

Thus, some three months later, when the first bombs 
fell on Belfast, Gavin experiences a strong sense of 
emancipation and vindication: 


And in that moment, within Gavin, there started an 
extraordinary elation, a tumult of joy. He felt like 
dancing a Cherokee war dance on the edge of the 
parapet. The world and the war had come to him 
at last. Tonight, in the Reichschancellery of Berlin, 
generals stood over illuminated maps, plotting Bel- 
fast’s destruction. Hitler himself smiled in glee, 
watching the graphs of the planes’ progress. To- 
night, history had conferred the drama of war on 
this dull, dead town in which he had been born. 
CEIC, 199) 


For the first time in his life, the here and the now, not 
the past or the future, takes on a crucial significance, and 
Galvin performs as never before, helping the wounded, 
driving ambulances, carrying sandbags, and, a particular- 
ly gruesome task, piecing together corpses so that they 
can later be identified. Gavin is not trying to be heroic, 
but is simply acting according to the exigencies of the 
moment, and his awareness that he is able to perform 


meaningfully when he has to clears away at one stroke, — 


as it were, all the doubts and fears which had previously 
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immobilized him. The bombing thus fulfils two necessary 
prerequisites to the growth of Gavin into complete self- 
sufficiency: it destroys everything he has come to despise, 
and it gives him a meaningful role for the first time in 
his life. 

When Gavin goes on ambulance patrol, he sees not 
only all the destruction at close range, but also indi- 
viduals caught up in the despicable acts of war: cruelty, 
looting, cowardice, fleeing the city with no thoughts of 
others. He finds his own family preparing to leave for Dub- 
lin, and rejects his father’s command that he go with them, 
not only because he has his duties to perform, but because 
he is “caught in a cold excitement, feeling himself 
witness to history” CEIC, 219), and does not want to 
miss out on this particular moment. Gavin’s wandering 
through the collapsing city from his father’s house back 
to his A.R.P. post, then,-takes-on-a symbolic significance, 
and represents a sort of initiatory pilgrimage into a new 
and unknown world being born out of the ruins of the 
old. And he is thus able to stand in silent and uncon- 
scious rebellion among a group of kneeling survivors 
uttering prayerful thanks with a priest for being spared: 


He could forgive them all, his father, these people, 
this city, for, after tonight, nothing they could say 
or do would hurt him again. There and then, in the 
drone of the priest’s “but deliver us from evil,” he 
vowed to deliver himself from the sham of church 
attendance . . . and compromises which had helped 
keep him becalmed in indecision between adoles- 
cence and adult life. Tonight, he felt, at last that 
he had grown up, escaped. . . . CEIC, 225) 
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Appropriately, his escape involves a final resolution 
with the two most pervasive forces of his past, his sweet- 
heart and his father, and Moore brings the novel to an 
effective conclusion with these two scenes. Gavin’s com- 
ing into manhood during the bombing raids has had the 
effect of making Sally’s coy conventionality and code of 
behaviour appear archaic and adolescent, and her refusal 
to kiss him in the hospital after his round-the-clock stint 
with the corpse detail simply makes manifest the nature of 
the gulf which has always separated these two. His dismis- 
sal of Sally means in effect his dismissal of his two Angels, 
for she in one of her roles gave substance to the lust- 
purity dichotomy kept alive within him by these two 
voices, and he is now free of the conventional approach 
to this problem as he is of so many other restrictions. 

His resolution with his father, unlike that with Sally, 
involves acceptance rather than rejection and takes place 
appropriately in the living room of their house, now cold 
and condemned. Worried about Gavin, his father had | 
returned from Dublin looking for him, and his quiet 
acknowledgment of Gavin’s independence and maturity 
reveals a measure of strength formerly unsuspected in 
this narrow and bigoted man; Gavin, too, displays an 
element of greatness in his acceptance of his father’s 
gesture: 


Did his father know that the house was condemned, 
did his father know that everything had changed, 
that things would never be the same again? A new 
voice, a cold grown-up voice within him said: “No.” 
His father was the child now; his father’s world was 
dead. He looked over at the wireless set, remember- 
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ing his father, ear cocked for England’s troubles, 
pleased at news of other, faraway disasters. Forget 
that, the grown-up voice said. He heeded that voice, 
heeded it as he had never heeded the childish voices 
of his angels. Black Angel, White Angel: they had 
gone forever. His father was crying. The voice 
would tell him what to do. From now on, he would 
know these things. . . . He took his father’s hand. 
CEIC, 250) 


On the surface, such a resolution of Gavin’s problem 
may seem trite and contrived, but Moore saves the novel 
from this charge by exploiting effectively the two kinds 
of truth involved in Gavin’s growth: historical and psy- 
chological. His use of the phony war, the German en- 
gulfment of Europe, and the Battle of Britain, provides 
a realistic backdrop against which we can measure and 
accept the human responses of apathy, frustration, hope, 
fear, and exultation. But though the history is there, it 
is not intrusive and it never challenges the priority of 
character; it is as though the reader is living through the 
period with Gavin, and is momentarily distracted from 
the real problems of adolescence by the occasional BBC 
or newspaper report on the war. There is a historical 
justification, too, for the about-face that Gavin’s father 
experiences when the bombs start falling on Belfast. 
Reviewers on the whole have been critical of this ending, 
but Moore has given a valid explanation of his point 
here: 


It slightly irritated me when critics thought that 
that was a sentimental ending. I had built up Mr. 


a 


Burke, Sr. as a man who had admired Hitler. And 
it was literally true that people of my father's gen- 
eration immediately realized that they were wrong 
when the war started, and they were big enough to 
admit it. I probably wasn’t a good enough writer to 
carry off that feeling, but that was the honest end- 
ing, and any other way would have been dishonest. 
It was a sort of quick volte-face, but we all had a 
volte-face—that was the point. The critics have for- 
gotten that everybody did a volte-face at that time.® 


In large part Moore is simply recalling some of the 
fluctuations that he himself experienced in an A.R.P. 
unit in Belfast in the early part of the war; in this re- 
spect the novel is, as Moore has conceded, his Bildungs- 
roman. His portrayal of Gavin’s sudden growth is con- 
vincing because he does not have to exaggerate his exul- 
tation, and his coming to life, as it were, among the’ 
corpses of Belfast is saved from becoming merely a sym- 
bolic tour de force because Gavin is not aware of any 
incongruity between the arena of his heroism and his 
performance; it is the unconscious heroism that Moore 
communicates here that prevents the scene from lapsing 
into melodrama or farce. Moore’s casual delineation of 
an adolescent’s psychological vacillations is impressive, 
and he has managed to present Gavin’s emancipation 
without lapsing into melodrama or cliché. 

Early in the action of this novel, Gavin had mused 
over a fragment of a poem by Wallace Stevens— 


Let be be finale of seem. 
The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream— 
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but had not been quite sure of its meaning or signifi 
cance, except that “it seemed to sum things up” CEIC, 
8). His growth to an understanding of himself and of 
his world is parallelled by his gradual and implicit under- 
standing of this poem, for in the closing scenes of the 
novel, though he still cannot articulate the meaning, he 
is translating it into precise action: no longer is his 
“emperor” the authority of the past or the future, but 
simply the demands of the moment. As a reviewer has 
noted,* there is an interesting parallel between the 
hedonism-mortality polarity implicit in the Stevens poem 
and a similar dichotomy within Gavin’s consciousness. 
The images of concupiscence and sensual gratification 
in the first stanza of the poem find an echo in Gavin’s 
fantasy of buying “great scarlet whores” for himself once 
he is in the A.R.P., but before he is through with his 
experiences, he derives a very literal appreciation of the 
cold image of death of the last stanza, as the protruding 
“horny feet’ assume a tangible reality for him in his 
grotesque scene of heroism with the corpses. In both 
those facets of experience, however, his “emperor” is the 
same: it is the over-riding priority of the moment, and 
the realization that everything is in a state of flux. 

At any rate, it is interesting to note that Gavin comes 
into his rebellion on the wings of poetry, as it were, 
rather than through any political or intellectual convic- 
tions about the wrongs of the world. And it is not the 
agonizing and self-pitying “O World! O Life! O Time!” 
of a Shelley that appeals to him, but the frighteningly 
concrete details of an impending holocaust spelled out 
by a group of contemporary poets who “knew the jig 
was up.” Never does Gavin manifest any political so- 
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phistication or interest; his close relationship with the 
lapsed Communist, Freddy Hargreaves, stems more from 
their interest in T. S. Eliot than from any sharing of 
doctrinaire ideas. It is significant, too, that Gavin cannot 
merely make the gesture of accepting these poets: his 
initiation into the grim reality of their predictions makes 
his rebellion much more than a rhetorical flourish. 

Gavin Burke emerges, finally, as a convincing ado- 
lescent hero because Moore maintains a sufficient de- 
tachment from him. The remarkable feat in this novel 
is the communication of the loneliness, the uncertainty, 
and the awkwardness inherent in Gavin’s position with- 
out having Gavin draw undue attention to himself; it is 
as though Moore takes us inside Gavin’s mind and 
makes us realize that he is not a special case, that he is 
a somewhat lost and insignificant boy whom the world 
might very well ignore. It is largely because he has suc- 
cessfully resisted the temptation towards enlargement 
that confronts the creator of an autobiographical hero 
that Moore has been so successful with Gavin Burke. 

On the whole, The Emperor of Ice-Cream conforms 
to the general pattern of the adolescent novel which, ac- 
cording to the critic James Johnson, is characterized by 
“an ineffable feeling of loss, the disturbing realization of 
physical entity and isolation, sexual confusion . . . and 
an unending search for the meaning of existence.”* 
Genuine adolescent fiction, written from the viewpoint 
of the adolescent himself, is essentially a twentieth-cen- — 
tury development; noting that the traditional novelist 
ignores, satirizes, or sentimentalizes the behaviour and 
feelings of the adolescent, Johnson goes on to assert that 
“it is the unique achievement of the twentieth-century ~ 
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writer to have attained the perspective of the adolescent 
mind, an intellect lacking both the innocence of child- 
hood and the pragmatic acceptance of adulthood.”§ 
Moore’s depiction of Gavin Burke’s plight constitutes 
a significant contribution to this contemporary genre, for 
in the major respects his hero conforms to the criteria 
that define this form. Gavin is aware of an urgent sense 
of loss in his persisting desire for Sally, for she does rep- 
resent an element of stability and security in the order 
that he is rejecting. He is aware, too, of his physical 
awkwardness and the attendant problem of sexual con- 
fusion. In one of his moments of fantasy he hears him- 
self tell Sally about his “real trouble, which is that I have 
sex on the brain, that I think about it every waking mo- 
ment. . . . Even about you .. . | have dirty thoughts” 
CEIC, 40). In characteristically adolescent fashion, how- 
ever, he neither tells her of these thoughts, nor does he 
succeed in seducing her and at novel’s end, despite his 
other accomplishments, Gavin is still as chaste as Sally. 
But it is the pattern of isolation, repudiation, and rec- 
onciliation which stamps Gavin as the contemporary 
adolescent hero. While his exile is not spelled out at 
novel’s end as is that of Stephen Dedalus in Portrait of 
the Artist, a projection of his actions and thoughts in 
light of his involvement with a world at war suggests the 
inevitability of this step on his part, perhaps most con- 
vincingly foreshadowed in the scene on Cave Hill where 
Gavin in complete isolation watches the planes flying 
“toward England, toward Europe” CEIC, 112). His break 
from his family is of course the most overt manifestation 
of the contemporary adolescent hero’s rebellion, but it is 
interesting to note that Gavin’s final break is not couched 
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in an arrogant rhetoric, but rather in a somewhat petu- 
lant tone which suggests loneliness and insecurity instead 
of conviction and relief: 


I didn’t even say good-bye to them, any of them, 
I’ve finished with them, let them run off to Dublin, 
I can live here alone. When the raid is over, I'll 
come back to the house, board up the windows and 
live alone. I don’t need them, I don’t want to see 


them ever again. CEIC, 217) 


Gavin’s final reconciliation with his father represents 
another facet of the adolescent myth, “the knowledge 
that there can be no escape from a duty correlative to 
man’s existence in time and his biological connection to 
others.”® On one level, this realization indicates that the 
rebellion is over, though not retracted or cancelled; on 
another it is simply a recognition of the terrible sense 
of loss that is inherent in a rebellion against one’s family. 
In taking his father’s hand, Gavin acknowledges that he 
is his father’s son, but a son with a newly acquired per- 
spective and new terms for their relationship. The sense 
of loss is still there, and the irreparable breach is strongly 
felt by both father and son, but the transition from ado- 
lescence to adulthood has in fact taken place. 

In The Emperor of Ice-Cream, as in his four previous 


novels, Moore is concerned with the insignificant mem- _ 
ber of society. Perhaps it is this concern for the hero of — 


non-heroic stature that makes his fiction convincing; 
Gavin Burke is not an imposing figure, but he is a be- 
lievable one, even though his triumph in a sense is ac- 
cidental in that he capitalizes on a situation not of his” 
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own making—the disintegration of his society. In some 
ways he is as weak as his Belfast predecessors, Judith 
and Devine, who failed to make the breakthrough be- 
cause the forces against them were stronger than their 
individual wills. Nevertheless, Moore seems to be saying 
that when there is a chance for fulfilment, one must be 
ready to act meaningfully; this is the burden of Emperor, 
and the reader is convinced that for Gavin there will be 
no turning back, regardless of what happens to his so- 
ciety. 

With Gavin Burke and The Emperor of Ice-Cream, 
Moore modifies his vision of the world to the point where 
the reader can share the fulfilment of the seized moment, 
and though this is not his strongest novel, it is, along 
with Mary Dunne, his most optimistic work. This altered 
perspective is also, as Moore has pointed out, a product 
of changes in his personal affairs, and it seems clear from 
his comments that Emperor marks a significant modifica- 
tion of the spirit which informs his work. “I don’t know 
whether this great change will make me a better or a 
worse writer,” he has admitted, “but I’ll be a different 
writer.” 1° 
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Vil 


I AM MARY DUNNE 


Published in 1968, Moore’s sixth novel reveals both a 
different and a better writer. Mary Dunne is his first 
novel without Irish characters and without the problems 
deriving from the Irish tradition; it is his first one where 
he is concerned with socially successful characters rather 
than with failures; and it is his first one where technically 
he abandons almost entirely his traditional narrative 
style and achieves something of a stylistic breakthrough. 
In one sense, Moore has come full circle from Judith 
Hearne, for here again he is occupied with the problems 
of a desperate and frightened woman; and though his 
first novel remains his best work in terms of its total 
impact, Mary Dunne surpasses it in its complex and so- — 
phisticated technique, and in its profound exploration of 
woman’s dilemma. Mary Dunne is a more representative 
woman, too, than Judith Hearne: she is the twentieth- 
century emancipated woman who is secure socially and 
materially, but who suffers from the threats to her feminine 
identity which emanate from a world ordered by and for 
man. ; 

Moore shows his insight and capacity for rendering — 
the feminine psyche in Mary Dunne by assuming the 
female point of view throughout, and his first-person 
presentation of Mary’s dilemma succeeds on the whole 
without any sense of awkwardness. “I am Mary Dunne,” 4 
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= ihe 


Moore has stated, “because I have taken my own life and 
transmogrified it into hers. I have taken my years of 
wandering from country to country, my changes of na- 
tionality, my forgettings, rememberings, my feelings of 
being lost and a stranger and have . . . made them hers.”! 
There is a considerable risk involved in the assumption 
of such a pose, but two factors operate in Moore’s favour. 
First, by adopting a woman’s point of view, he avoids 
the temptation to create a man’s version of what a woman 
should be; and secondly, by making the action retro- 
spective rather than concurrent, he shifts his emphasis 
from Mary to Mary’s problems. Mary thus becomes con- 
vincing because the various facets of her character are 
revealed only as her dilemma unfolds, and at no time 
are we presented with a complete, idealized, or distorted 
portrait. 

Moore limits the action of Mary Dunne to the events 
of a single day, but it is the recollections which these 
events generate that constitute the substance of the book. 
For Mary, a thirty-two-year-old Nova Scotian living in 
New York with her third husband, this particular Thurs- 
day stands as a day of fluctuating experiences and emo- 
tions, ranging from the ecstasy of lovemaking to the 
despair of contemplated suicide, and ending finally on a 


“note of a prolonged but somewhat desperate affirmation: 


And see, when I put my mind to it, I did manage 
to remember most of the thoughts, words, and deeds 
of today, and now I will not panic, these dooms may 
just be premenstrual, I will not overdramatize my 
problems, I am not losing my memory, I know who IJ 
am, my mother said tonight that I am her daugh- 
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ter ..., | have not changed, I remember who I am 
and I say it over and over and over, I am Mary 
Dunne, I am Mary Dunne, I am Mary Dunne. 
CMD, 217) 


The main events of this day are significant, though few 
in number, for in her premenstrual tension all these in- 
cidents generate a series of associations relating to the 
whole question of her identity. But in the act of remem- 
bering her past, she attains the identity spelled out by 
the book’s title: the identities she had temporarily as- 
sumed as Mary Phelan, as Mary Bell, as Maria, and now 
as Mary Lavery, cannot obscure the only unchangeable 
fact about her, that she is, and always will be, Mary 
Dunne. 

This deliberate and methodical re-ordering of her past 
events is a process deriving from a philosophical specula- 
tion that she had first articulated some seventeen years 
earlier as a student in a Catholic convent. In a re-state- 
ment of the Cartesian thesis, she had on that occasion 
wondered whether it was not more appropriate to say 
“memento ergo sum: I remember, therefore I am,” for 
she felt that it was the act of remembering that bestows 
life or identity upon someone; even now she speculates 
that perhaps she “is beginning to die because some future 
me cannot keep me in mind” CMD, 3). Clearly showing 
the influence of Proust here, Moore emphasizes that it is 
in the recollection of an experience rather than in the © 
experience itself that its true significance resides, In the — 
case of Mary Dunne, these experiences are summoned _ 
up, not to any “sessions of sweet silent thought,” but 
rather to an accumulating hysteria that drives her to the — 
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edge of suicide. In the juxtaposition of past and present, 
current happenings and personalities remain shadowy in 
terms of their present significance, even though they are, 
as in the case of the brilliant luncheon scene with Janice 
Sloane, sharply drawn in actuality; for they have not as 
yet been incorporated into any pattern of memory which 
bestows significance upon events. Thus Terence emerges 
with far less distinctiveness than either Jimmy or Hat 
even though he is a more positive force in her life, for 
at this point she cannot objectively evaluate him, the 
residual implication being that we can live with the 
present only because we do not evaluate it. There is a 
strong suggestion, too, that Terence will never evoke the 
fears and doubts of Mary’s past in the way that Janice 
Sloane and Ernest Truelove do, for they constantly re- 
live the past whereas Terence, as Mary observes, “wasn’t 
interested in that, that’s the past, and he never thinks of 
the past’? (MD, 151). Thus it is possible that Mary’s 
resolution of her fears at the end of her day represents 


more than a temporary equilibrium; in her rejection not 


only of the friendship of Janice and Ernest but also of 


their accusations, she has clearly opted for the contin- 
gencies of the present which, as symbolized by Terence, 
should hold no fears for her. 

Mary’s recollection of her past life derives chiefly from 
three rather casual events of the day: she receives a 
letter from her mother in Nova Scotia, she has luncheon 
with Janice Sloane, and she invites Ernest Truelove to 
their apartment for dinner. The letter evokes some pleas- 
ant childhood memories, but more important, in terms 
of her sexual guilt and confusions, it reminds her of how 


her brother Dick had told her of their father’s death, “that 
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Daddy died screwing, that some woman was in bed with 
him,” and of the effect that this has had on her all her 
life: 


. when I’m with people like Janice I see her 
looking at me and know she’s thinking I’m promis- 
cuous, and I have this foolish desire to tell her I’m 
not, I am promiscuous only in my dreams, those 
doom dreams where | am naked in hotel rooms with 
naked men and I know those dreams are mixed up 
in my mind with the story Dick told me about my 
father and with my fear that somehow I am like my 


father. CMD, 15) 


Her mother remains throughout the day as a voice from 
a world that is normal, a world where problems are real, 
and thus when she telephones Mary at the end of the 
day and reassures her that she is still her daughter, Mary 
Dunne, one is struck by her basic unselfishness and by 
her grasp of some of the unchanging verities of life. And 
one wonders, too, compared to the rectal polyps of Butch- 
ersville, Nova Scotia, just how substantial the paranoia 
of New York really is, even though, unquestionably, it 
has assumed ominous proportions. 

But while her mother remains in a sense just “a letter 
from Nova Scotia,” the other two actors in this drama of 
re-enactment take on very tangible dimensions. In Janice 
Sloane and Emest Truelove, Moore presents two of the 
most convincing “hicks” in recent fiction. On one level, 


Moore seems to be using these two to hit his erstwhile 


countrymen over the head: “My God,” thinks Mary as 


anice ogles some men in the restaurant, “we Canadians 
? 
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are always going on about Americans, how loud and 
show-offy they are, but what about this’ CMD, 43)? 
Ernest, particularly, “a large lumpish man, very Canadian 
square, in his navy blazer, white shirt, maroon tie, 
flannels, and sensible black brogues” (MD, 167-68), be- 
comes almost a grotesque of the “typical Canadian,” but 
Moore saves him from complete caricature, as he had 
earlier saved Bernard Rice and Post Officer Craig, by 
adding a touch of humanness just when we are ready 
to give him up. The chief function of these two charac- 
ters is to serve as reflectors in which Mary’s past can 
assume tangible shape; significantly, in their merciless 
and insensitive evocation of a number of past relation- 
ships, they drive Mary dangerously close to a breakdown. 
Mary learns during the luncheon that it was Janice who 
had told Hat of her affair with Terence; and, to add to 
her sense of guilt, Ernest leaves the double implication 
that Hat had committed suicide and that Mary was largely 
responsible. The proof of this, however, is lost; it’s in a 
letter from Hat which Mary has never received. This 
new dimension added to Mary’s past—-“this letter [which] 
didn’t exist . . . until Erie brought it up’ CMD, 204)— 
poses an interesting variation of the memento ergo sum 
thesis, in that an incident whose existence she never 
suspected becomes suddenly a very real part of her. 
_ Philosophically, this notion—it exists, therefore I am— 
- may not be very meaningful, but psychologically, its 
_ significance is immense. It is only the existence of a more 
tangible present in the form of ‘Terence that saves Mary 
from this new, and potentially disastrous, threat to her 
equilibrium. And the fact that she finally refuses to ac- 
cept the blame for Hat’s death is the one really concrete 
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resolution she achieves during her ordeal of recollection. 
Both Janice and Ernie are more complex than an in- 
itial reading suggests; they are not simply the gauche 
Canadian tourists envious of their former friend’s success 
and happiness. Ernie is as much the universal bore as he 
is the typical Canadian, but up to a point he apparently 
represents a feeling Moore had about Canadians; their 
inability to admit they are ever wrong.? Yet his devotion 
to Mary, though somewhat embarrassing and childlike, is 
understandable, and his breakdown as he pleads for a 
return of a feeling which existed only for him dramatizes 
the sensitivity with which Moore feels this very human 
predicament. He illustrates in a sense the question of 
distortion, of how we fail to see others as they see them- 
selves, of how in the drama of our own lives, we are al- 
ways the central character though we are peripheral 
indeed in the lives of others. Similarly, Janice has her 
saving graces and humanizing touches, and even as we 
find it impossible to forgive her for her behaviour to- 
wards Mary, we recognize at the same time that her 
feelings stem in part from a very real problem of her 
own (a philandering husband), and thus that her envy 
and bitterness have a substantial basis. She represents, 
too, a facet of Mary’s happy past, an echo of which comes 
through in their escapade of giggling and laughter in 
Central Park, which is, in fact, the only concurrent scene 
in the novel where Mary does laugh. Ina very real way, 
Janice and Ernie are dramatizations of a sketch which 
Moore composed some years ago under the significant 
title of “Preliminary Pages for a Work of Revenge”: 


I am that person you insulted. I am that person you 
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forgot. | am the one you do not speak of, the per- 
son you hope never to meet again. I am the one you 
said something mean and spiteful about and I have 
heard what you said. I am that friend who fell out 
of fashion, whose reminiscences about old times you 
found boring . . . the one you never phoned back. 
I am that person you flattered then ignored. . . . 
Did you honestly think that people like me are ever 
deceived by evasion and excuses? Unlike the suc- 
cessful friends you now court, we are not busy; we 
plan each visit and depend on it. Perhaps you did 
forget our appointment. Perhaps you were out. But 
then, if you really forgot, is that not a far greater 
wrong? 


And within this perspective, Moore seems to be saying, 
which of us does not feel some compassion for the Janice 
Sloanes and the Ernie Trueloves of this world? 

Like Emie and Janice, Mary, too, is a facet of Moore, 
but the obvious comparison is to his earlier female char- 
acters, Judith Hearne and Jane Tierney. Unlike them, 
Mary is completely emancipated socially and economical- 
ly, and thus her struggle for identity differs from theirs 
both in its genesis and in its unfolding. On the surface, 
she is the very antithesis of Judith Hearne, for she is 
happily married, she lives in affluence and comfort, she 
is both fashionable and intelligent; in short, she is as 
much one of life’s apparent winners as Judith is one of 
its losers. But nevertheless, she faces problems which are 
every bit as serious as Judith’s or Jane’s, largely because 
their derivation and solution are far more nebulous; one 
can never be certain to what extent the problems are 
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real and to what extent they are imaginary, and it is this 
very dilemma, of course, which is central to Mary’s 
situation. 

For Mary the question of identity Cand the working 
title of this book was “A Woman of No Identity”) is 
inextricably related to the sexual question, not only in 
terms of fulfilment in intercourse, but in terms of her 
status as a woman in a society which theoretically sub- 
scribes to the equality of the sexes but which in fact is 
male-oriented. Moore’s main artistic task was therefore 
to dramatize this duality without seeming to champion 
either the cult of the orgasm or, as it were, the Royal 
Commission on the Status of Women; by establishing 
this polarity within the consciousness of a woman who 
both sexually and socially appears to have succeeded, he 
achieves both drama and plausibility and avoids the risk 
of sensationalism or distortion. In one sense, the basic 
opposition set up in Mary is that between modern woman 
and primitive Cor timeless) woman, for aside from being 
the quintessential emancipated figure, as modern as the 
happenings in her New York world, she is also a primi- 
tive in the ageless functions of menstruation and sexual 
intercourse. There is an interesting passage in The Gold- 
en Bough where Frazer points out that many tribes still 
fear the power of a menstruating woman, and in a very 
real way Mary in her state of premenstrual tension poses 
a threat to the society that in a social sense is threatening 
her. Woman as a unique biological organism is ultimately 
indestructible, even though woman as a social being may — 


not be; what Mary is moving towards is a synthesis of _ 


these two sexual facets of herself so that she will no 
longer have to view her identity in two distinct planes. 
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The two seemingly discrete events which usher in 
Mary’s calamitous day are in actual fact closely related 
to this dual nature of her identity problem. The social 
threat inherent in the receptionist’s forgetting Mary’s 
name is counter-balanced almost immediately by the 
stranger's blunt recognition of her biological identity, 
and though the obscenity of his proposition offends her, 
its import is essentially the same as the function she de- 
mands of her husbands. In this respect she is reassured 
that in one dimension, at least, she is unchanged. But, 
compounded by her pre-menstrual depression, the con- 
fusion is already upon her, and by the time she has re- 
turned her apartment that morning she has gone through 
all three of her married identities. ‘Thus begins the series 
of experiences that cause her late that night to re-order 
her complete past. . 

It is not possible to separate Mary’s sexual quest from 


the other aspects of her identity, but we do see that the 


failures of her first two marriages were precipitated by 
the sexual inadequacies of her husbands. Mary is never 
sure—and neither is the reader—just how much her own 
guilt contributed to Jimmy’s and Hat’s incompetence in 
bed, but that it played a part is beyond dispute. She had 
used Jimmy to escape from the dreary provincialism of 
Nova Scotia, and Hat to escape from Jimmy, and in both 
relationships the element of sham and pretense always 
intruded. “I remember a tiny feeling that it hadn’t been 
all it might have been,” she recalled about the first time 


Hat made love to her, “a feeling so small, so unwelcome 


to my mood that night that I dismissed it. I never should 
have dismissed it. . . . For the central thing was no better 
than it had been with Jimmy” (MD, 34). 

| 
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With Terence, on the other hand, Mary’s sexual ex- 
periences constitute physical and spiritual ecstasy and 
complete fulfilment, and with him there is no need for 
her to play any kind of role. Sexually, Terence functions 
as a sort of mean between the virile but premature Jimmy 
and the semi-impotent Hat, and in terms of Mary’s iden- 
tity problem he stands as a resurrective force: 


. and I knew that I would not drown, for with 
you, naked is make it new, there is no past, you are 
my resurrection and my life and out of the depths 
I cry to you, and now Terence maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures . . . it is not as it used to be 
with others, there is no fear, there is no “Will I and 
when can I and if I can’t then can I pretend it?’ 
I feel you and know you're close and I am close, 
too close, and oh, make it last . . . but we drive to- 
ward it and I feel you come and I come, we come, we 
come together and I shake and shudder, I shake and 
shudder and shake and shake. And lie still. (MD, 
160-61) 


Mary often sees herself in sexual situations, not those 
derived from fantasy, as was the case with Judith Hearne 
and Jane Tierney, but those literally recollected from 
her own experiences; her evocation of these scenes in 
language which is both erotic and clinical underscores 
her compulsion to face up bluntly to the components of 


both sexual failure and sexual fulfilment. The emphasis _ 
in these recollections is frequently upon her own naked- 


ness, upon the male genitalia, upon the sexual act, or 
upon auto-eroticism; this obsession stems not from any 
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prurient streak within herself, but from her realization 
that a frank and honest sexual relationship is a prerequi- 
site to the fulfilment of the other aspects of marriage, 
not the least of which is the establishment of herself as 
a distinct and viable quantity within this relationship. 
By the end of her day Mary has moved most of the way 
towards the fulfilment of the basic sexual functions of 
her being, a process which her imminent menstrual flow 
will bring to completion. In a sense, it is the cycle of 
sexual intercourse and menstruation which defines wom- 
an, and it is within this framework that she finds the 
unchanging part of her identity, for no legal or social 
vicissitudes can alter what she was born—Mary Dunne. 

The other aspect of her sexual identity, however, she 
does not attain with as much conclusiveness. “You can’t 
fight male solidarity” "MD, 7), Mary observes early in 
her day, and though she wins a few minor skirmishes, 
her realization that she is still a relatively minor partner 
even in her ideal relationship with Terence contributes 
to her instability: 


Perhaps part of my uncertainty about who I am 


these days is because . . . I am introduced to every- 
body as Mrs. Terence Lavery. . . . I suppose men 
still look at me, but . . . when they hear who I am 


they at once ask if Terence is with me and what 
he’s doing these days. Then we talk about Terence. 
CMD, 113) 


This resentment stems not from petulant envy on her 


part, but rather from her realization that her sex is com- 
pelled to play a subservient and debasing role in society. 
\ 
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“I hate being a woman,” Mary asserts, “I hate this sick- 
ening female role-playing, I mean the silly degradation 
of playing pandor and whore in the presentation of my 
face and figure in a man’s world” CMD, 31). The fact 
that she has had to change her name to Mrs. Jimmy 
Phelan to Mrs. Hatfield Bell to Mrs. Terence Lavery is 
only the outward sign of a deeply rooted prejudice 
against woman as an individual, and it both externalizes 
and depreciates the loss of identity which she undergoes 
in this arrangement. In her paranoic state, Mary tends 
to exaggerate the threat posed by a number of men who 
briefly enter her life on that day, and even the portraits 
of great men in Terence’s studio assume an ominous 
stature: “from the wall, Dostoievski, bearded like a Bible 
elder, stared down at me in contempt. . . . Proust saw 
through me with calm ellipsoidal orbs. Yeats . . . ignored 
me to contemplate some pure beauty I would never be. 
All were men, all men judged me, all men were un- 
fair . . .” CMD, 154). Thinking of the man who had 
obscenely propositioned her, Mary concluded that his 
real crime was “that to him women were not human like 
himself, but simply objects he wanted to penetrate and 
hurt’ CMD, 8). It is this debased view of women that 
Mary feels most bitterly about, but it is the clear implica- 
tion of the novel that such a view is inevitable in a 
society where women are compelled automatically to as- 
sume a subservient role. 

Mary Dunne also deals with issues raised earlier in 
Ginger Coffey and An Answer From Limbo: what course 
does an individual follow in a society that is not institu- 
tion-oriented, and to what does a completely emancipated 
individual relate his quest for identity? The answer, in “— 
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terms of Moore's novels, is clearly not to go back to an 
authoritarian society like Belfast, nor to pursue an ex- 
clusively selfish obsession, as Brendan Tierney did. 
Moore does not provide a final answer, but in dramatiz- 
ing the complexities of these problems in Mary Dunne, 
he suggests that the individual must begin his search 
from a position of honesty and integrity: “If there is a 
hell,” Mary observes, “it should be for selfishness” (MD, 
140). Mary emerges finally as a basically honest person 
because she realizes that she cannot play any of the roles 
that society demands of her Cit is significant that she 
failed in her early desire to be an actress), and also be- 
cause, like Ginger Coffey, she has come to the point 
where she can say mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. In a 
very real way, her resolution of the main problems of 
her identity crisis constitutes an answer to the question 
posed in the epigraph, chosen from Yeats’ “Among School 
Children”: if one consciously re-creates one’s life around 
a credo of integrity and honest introspection, it becomes 
impossible to “know the dancer from the dance.” In effect, 
Mary can say “I am Mary Dunne” because in her recon- 
ciliation of the forces of her past, she acquires an aware- 
ness that she cannot separate herself from her actions, 
and that there is an essential harmony existing between 
the various facets of her being. 

Technically, Mary Dunne is both a reaffirmation of 
Moore’s skills as a traditional novelist and an indication 
that he could be moving into a more experimental phase 
of his career. It consolidates his reputation for capturing 
the essence of a place or person with a few deft strokes; 
scattered throughout the book are memorable peripheral 
characters such as the ubiquitous New York cabby C“one 
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of those surly morons whose boorish sentence-inversion 
New Yorkers mistake for wit”). It reflects, too, his ability 
to put together a number of narrative strains without 
having too many seams show; perhaps only the apart- 
ment hunter episode seems somewhat gratuitous, for it 
fails to mesh convincingly with the prevailing motifs. 
More significant than these established skills, however, 
are Moore’s technical advances in Mary Dunne: his use 
of the first person throughout, his flashback scenes, his 
montage effects, his frequent scene and time manipula- 
tions. None of these devices are completely original with 
Mary Dunne, for with the exception of Lupercal all of 
Moore’s novels reflect some technical experimentation; 
but in this novel they are given a sufficient prominence 
and development to constitute a genuinely new note in 
Moore’s fiction. The first person point of view represents 
the inevitable artistic outcome of the metamorphosis that 
Moore himself went through to become Mary Dunne, 
and for that reason convincingly communicates the 
thoughts and emotions of this sensitive woman. Moore's 
exploitation of the flashback and montage effects, too, 
reflects his increasing technical sophistication, for the 
occasional awkwardness which attended these techniques 
in Ginger Coffey and Limbo is absent in Mary Dunne. 
Clearly reflecting the abiding influence of Joyce in all 
these devices, as well as Moore’s own growing interest in 
techniques of the film, Mary Dunne emerges as a com- 
petent and promising departure from the products of 
Moore’s more traditional phase. 


From Judith Hearne to Mary Dunne, then, is a long 
way—geographically and socially for Moore’s characters, 
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artistically for Moore himself. One can think, with some 
justification, of Joyce’s progress from Dubliners to Ulys- 
ses, for Moore, too, has moved far beyond his original 
naturalistic position, and has increasingly occupied him- 
self with more complex facets of reality. There is in 
Moore, as in Joyce, a movement from despair to affirma- 
tion, spelled out most strongly perhaps in the passages 
which conclude Mary Dunne but implicit in the totality 
of his work. The direction in Moore’s fiction has clearly 
been towards a progressive emancipation of his charac- 
ters: from Judith Hearne and Lupercal with their char- 
acters locked in the stifling environment of Belfast, to 
Ginger Coffey and Limbo with their immigrant charac- 
ters caught up in the flux and uncertainties, but also the 
possibilities, of the New World, and finally to Emperor 
and Mary Dunne whose protagonists are triumphant and 
emancipated. Parallelling Moore’s own odyssey, this fic- 
tional pilgrimage—from native Belfastian to immigrant 
Canadian to permanent North American—is for the mo- 
ment complete, and in the course of it, Moore has 
achieved both stature and independence. He has suc- 
cessfully shaken off the intellectual and environmental 
forces which in large part shaped his early fiction, and 
though he readily acknowledges the permanent influence 
of the great writers—Flaubert, Proust, Dostoievski, Joyce 
—Mary Dunne marks the culmination of a successful 


effort on his part to establish a mode and a voice which 


are uniquely his own, 
} 
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